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Local Agents Aim 
To Reach Decision 
On Chrysler Plan 


Subject Most Talked About at 
National Association Conven- 
tion in Kansas City 


VETERAN OFFICERS ATTEND 


Moffatt Sticks by Refusal to Run 
Again as President; Many Com- 
panies Have Exhibits 
(Special to Tue Eastern UNDERWRITER) 
Kansas City, October 6.—As the big 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents opens there 





is only one question which is uppermost 
in the hearts and minds of the executive 
committeemen and officers and it can 
best be described in the following poem: 
If you have brains, 

Prepare to use them now. 

We need the aid of every thinking man, 

Your best thoughts kindly us endow 
So we may solve this Chrysler plan. 

And that is the fact. The committee- 
men feel that fire insurance insofar as 
automobile insurance is concerned is at 
the crossroads, and that whatever step 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents takes will be important. 


Time for Serious Thinking 


It is no time for hasty thinking and 
hasty action. Instead the views, not only 
of what the National Association should 
do, but as to what will be the evolu- 
tionary trend in fire insurance and auto- 
mobile insurance, have been solicited 
from such men as the experienced 
George D. Markham of St. Louis; the 
far-seeing Thomas C. Moffatt of New- 
ark; the thoughtful Cliff C. Jones of 
Kansas City; the intuitive and diplo- 
matic E. M. Allen of Helena, Ark; the 
level-headed Frank R. Bell of West Vir- 
ginia; the brainy A. G. Chapman of Lou- 
isville; the sagacious Frank L. Gardner 
of Poughkeepsie; and so.on, all the way 
down the line, 

And all of these men have given their 
views in committee room or conversa- 
tion and the views do not agree. 

It is too early in the convention to 
print what those views are. Undoubt- 
edly, there will be floor discussion or at 
least the presentation of a report telling 
what the situation is, which is facing the 
agents, and that discussion will appear in 
the special report of the convention to 
De issued by THe Eastern UNDERWRITER 
following the termination of the conven- 
tion and going into the mail Friday 
evening for distribution Saturday morn- 
ing of this week, 5 

In the meantime, a large number of 


~ (Continued on page 12) 



































PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 143 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Exce'lent Service and Facilities 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
































| A factor 
in your choice of a company 
to represent 


The Insurance Company of North America laid the foundations 
for the American Agency system. It is only natural, therefore, that 
its service policies should offer agents every possible benefit and assist- 
ance. 

North America co-operation includes prompt attention to every 
service need, advisory and engineering service on individual risks, and 
extensive national advertising in the interests of the North America 
Agent. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 























Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its 
front-rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has 
been gained by vision and initiative. 

This Plan gives life insurance at its best to gro of salaried em- 
ployees and wage-earners in return for monthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the 
forward look, and who work with intelligence and industry and in- 
tegrity. Unexcelled service, together with, three fine monthly agency 
publications and first-class advertising literature, supply our representa- 
+ves with an unsurpassed equipment. . 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organize! 1847 
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See Big Future 
In Working With 


Trust Companies 


Leaders Get New Vision from 
Trust Session at Kansas City 
Convention 


NEW PLAN BY L. G. HANMER 





Underwriters Working on Original 
Schemes Involving Co-opera- 
tion With Banks 


Evidently the co-operation between life 
insurance and trust companies is to be one 
of the big developments in insurance in the 
immediate future. This was indicated by 
the features brought out at the trust com- 
pany session of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters’ convention at Kansas 
City last week which was considered so im- 
portant by bankers and trust company ex- 
ecutives that a number of them missed 
their own convention which was on at the 
same time to be present at the Life 
Underwriters’ meeting. 

Several leading life underwriters here in 
the East are now working on original plans 
to combine life insurance with functions of 
trust companies. One of these which has 
just been put into effect has been copy- 


righted by L. G. Hanmer of New York, an 
agent in the Peter M. Fraser Agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual. It involves a com- 
bination of insurance at cost and a sys- 
tematic savings through investment and re- 
mvestment of surplus in income paying 
securities. It is established by depositing 
a specified amount monthly under a twenty 
year agreement with one of several large 
trust companies and progides that at the 
end of this period the principal be left 
with it to establish a life insurance trust. 


The Plan in Actual Operation 


Although Mr. Hanmer has been work- 
ing on this plan for only the past sixty 
days, he has already secured $400,000 of 
new trust business as well as $180,000 of 
new insurance on four lives. He states 
that not a dollar of this business would 
have been written by him on any other 
basis. His idea has been developed so as 
to offer a $25,000 twenty year insurance- 
investment trust which is issued either as 
a twenty year endowment or on the twenty 
payment life basis with full disability and 
double indemnity features. Premiums 
are paid monthly to the bank who in 
turn forwards them to the insurance 
company. A man at age 35, for ex- 
ample, by depositing $100 monthly with 
the trust company for twenty years will 
accumulate an estate of $50,000 or more 
if, after the twenty year period, he leaves 
his principal with the trust company to 
establish a life insurance trust. 

In case of death during the period of the 
contract not only the $25,000 of insurance 
is payable to the estate, but also the invest- 
ment accumulation, which, according to the 
period elapsed may amount to $20,000. In 
case of disability not only is the necessity 
of further deposits terminated and an in- 
come provided under the policy itself, but 
the investment accumulation which is in- 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Where 275 of The Travelers 8,000 salaried workers will 
print and handle agents’ supplies after November Ist. 
The building will be a model in arrangement as well 
as equipment. The Travelers printing department is 
one of the largest private printing offices in the country. 
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Tue Travecers Insurance Company 


Tue Traveters Inpemniry Company Tue Travecers Fire Insurance ComPpANY 
LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT . rie 
ACCIDENT Hartford, ; Connecticut WINDSTORM 
LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 
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Underwriting New Era 
of American Progress 


THEME FOR LIFE PRESIDENTS 





Prominent Speakers to Discuss Wide 
Ranze of Topics at Annual Meeting 
in December; Some of Speakers 





Tie Underwriting of a New Era of 
American Progress” will be the theme 
of the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion o: Life Insurance Presidents to be 
held the Hotel Astor, December 3 
and +: William A. Law, president of 


the Pern Mutual Life, will be chairman 
of thi ‘ie nineteenth annual meeting. 

Among the questions of national im- 
portance to be considered are taxation, 
state ond Federal; credit needs of the 
count'. in aiding the development of 
agri: re; housing facilities and trans- 
portation; public health reforms; legis- 
lation and life insuranee coverage— 
each ‘: its relation to economic progress. 

St tical surveys showing recent 
trends in the different departments of 
life insurance having national contacts 
will presented for the guidance of 
the speakers and the information of the 
public. Those surveys will include the 
amount of new life insurance being writ- 
ten in 1925 and the aggregate invest- 
ment figures of the life insurance com- 
panies—subdivided into farm and city 


morteages, railroad bonds, . government 
securities, public utility holdings and 
loans to policyholders. An analysis of 
current death claims also will be sub- 
mitte: | to the Convention with the ob- 


ject of reflecting present health condi- 
tions of the country. 

Am ong those in high official position 
who have accepted invitations to speak 
at the Convention are the Hon. John 


G. Sargent, Attorney-General of the 
United States; Hon. David A. Reed, 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and Hon. Angus W. McLean, 
Governor of North Carolina, 

Formal invitations to the Convention 
are now being mailed by the Associa- 


tion. In an announcement accompany- 
ing the invitation, Manager George T. 
Wicht. of the Association, Says: 


“Our convention this year will be held 
in the closing month of the first quarter 
of the Twentieth Century. No equal 
period of human experience has wit- 
nessed more rapid and revolutionary 
changes. The impetus with which the 
quarter century is closing, in practically 


all lines of activity, challenges the im- 
agination as to what may be in store 
for the American peope during the nexi 
twenty-live years and demands of pres- 
ent-day leaders that they be alert to 
{future opportunities and responsibili- 


ties. 
“That life insurance emerges from 
the bet quarter of the century firmly 


esta'ished im the public mind as an 
integr; r part of our national economic 
structure is demonstrated by the prog- 
ress of the business during this epoch. 
[he opportunity presented to life in- 
surance for further contributions to the 
national welfare, through its contacts 


and cooperation with Government, with 
industry, with agriculture, with business 


and coer generally and with the 
peop e themselves should and will char- 
acterize the deliberations of our Con- 
vention. That our outlook may _ be 
broad, acknowledged leaders of vision 
and nation-wide experience in other 
fields will exchange views with life in- 
surance executives in contemplating 


common problems attending the open- 
ing or the new quarter century. The 
suggestions to be presented will be ad- 
dressed to the general theme: ‘The 
Underwriting of a New Era of Ameri- 
can ‘‘rogress.’ This will be the Con- 
vention slogan. 

“The far-reaching influence of tax- 


atic re national economic progress 
logtcaily leads to the inclusion of this 
su-jcct asa part of our program. Fed- 
er:! iaxation with respect to its effect 
on ‘ixpayers and business generally will 


be liscussed, Also, the effect of State 
tax laws specifically relating to life in- 
Sur 


(Continued on page 9) 














‘ance will be considered from the 


Night 
and Morning 


Plan your tomorrow’s work to- 
night. Tonight before going to 
bed when the lesson of today’s 
experience has gathered shape in 
your brain and youare free from 
interruption sit down and calmly 
write a program for tomorrow. 


Follow this plan every evening. 
It will lift a load from your shoul- 
ders and you will find your mind 
clear on the morrow, your step 
elastic, and your talk more 
snappy and convincing. 


To close business in the right 
way means a long and successful 
day’s work. It also means that 
you can bring brighter faculties 
to bear upon the problems that 
confront you. Making a dash for 
business early in the morning 
has the tonic effect of a cold 
bath and augurs well for the 
results of the day. 


The Prudential - 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 





























Prudential Plans 
Big Celebration 


FOR ITS GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 





Leaders Representing Business, Finance 
and State to Gather at Newark on 
‘ October Thirteen 





The Prudential will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary on October 13 by a luncheon 
at the home office and a meeting in Salaam 
Temple in Newark, which will be attended 
by a large number of prominent guests 
from various fields including insurance, 
banking, education and state officials. The 
representatives of the company all over the 
country will gather at sectional meetings 
at the same time when there will be told a 
remarkable story of the company’s rise 
from a little room in the basement of a 
Broad Street building in Newark where 
Senator John F. Dryden, founder of the 
company, opened its first office, and how 
the company grew from humble financial 
beginnings to its present place as the 
second largest life insurance company in 
the world. 

President Edward D. Duffield has in- 
vited as guests of the occasion Former 
Governor Edward C. Stokes of New Jer- 
sey, who will speak for the banking and 
business interests; Robert R. McCarter, 
former New Jersey attorney-general ; John 
R. Hardin, president of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, who will represent life insurance com- 
panies ; and President John Grier Hibben 
of Princeton University, who will speak 
for educational interests. ‘ 

The golden anniversary will bring out 
The Prudential Old Guard in force, there 
being many who have been with the com- 
pany for thirty years and more. Among 
others who have been invited for the occa- 
sion are the business, financial and legisla- 
tive leaders of New Jersey, the insurance 
commissioners of the Eastern states and 
Canada, and the presidents of most of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies, as 
well as officials of banks with which The 
Prudential has affiliations. 





HART ON NATIONAL BOARD 





President Frank L. Jones of National 
Association Names Aetna Life Mana- 
ger to Serve With Trustees 


Hugh D. Hart, of Hart & Eubank, man- 
agers for the Aetna Life in New York, has 
been named a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters by Frank L. Jones, presi- 
dent of the association. Mr. Jones, who 
was elected at the recent convention at 
Kansas City, is agency manager for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society at In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Jones expects to make a 
trip east shortly visiting leaders of the as- 
sociation and laying plans for his adminis- 
tration. The other members of the board 
of trustees of the National Association are 
John W. Clegg, of Philadelphia; Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburgh; ‘Charles A. 
Foehl, of New York; J. Stanley Edwards, 
Denver; and George E. Lackey, Oklahoma 
City. 





CHAIRMAN PRUDENTIAL BOARD 


The Prudential has named George M. 
La Monte as chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors, suc- 
ceeding to the position held by the late R. 
V. Lindabury. Mr. La Monte is a former 
commissioner of banking and insurance of 
New Jersey. He is president of George M. 
La Monte & Son manufacturers of national 
safety paper and president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bound Brook, N. J. 


Starts Telephone Information 
Service for Local Life Agents 
Thor R. Sirch, of the Peter M. Fraser 
Agency, Connecticut Mutual: in New 
York, has started a telephone informa- 
tion service whereby he will be able to 
give over the telephone current rates, 
dividends, cash values, policy options 
and policy provisions of all companies to 
local insurance men who may need such 
information in an emergency. No at- 
tempt, however, will be made to furnish 
facts on policies now in force on busi- 
ness ‘written in the ‘past: “oc rcer or 
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MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Loans to Policy-holders on the 





Company’s Policies as Collateral 





ON DECEMBER 31, 1924, THE POLICY LOANS 
OF THE NEW YORK LIFE WERE 


$156,962,765.50 | 


Men SOMETIMES THINK life insurance takes more money than they can spare 
from their business. But under New York Life policies almost the entire Savings Ele- 


ment may be borrowed from the Company and the loan may remain as long as premiums 





on the policy and the interest on the loan are duly paid: 





Many such loans are carried until the policies mature, or are terminated in some 


other way, when the loan is deducted in the final settlement. 


Policy loans may be paid off at the convenience of the insured. If a loan is desired 
simply to pay a premium falling due a premium note may be given:if the Savings Ele- 
ment is sufficient to cover it. The amount of Premium Notes thus taken and outstand- 
ing on December 31, 1924, was $11,345,681.41. 


The loan provisions of a New York Life policy enable the insured to borrow money 


without impairing his credit at the bank, or increasing his demand liabilities. 





During the currency famine of 1897, when it was impossible to borrow money at the 
banks even on United States bonds, the New York Life honored every valid applica- 
tion for a loan upon its policies. During that year the Company’s policy loans increased 
from $53,795,274 to $69,094,559, although its total assets were less than one-fifth as great 


as now. 


Another valuable provision of New. York Life policies is that a policy loan may be 
insured, if the borrower is still an acceptable risk. For example, a loan made to a 
policy-holder at an attained age of 42 may be insured for the ensuing year at less than 
one per cent. on the amount of the loan. With the loan insured the face of the policy 
without deduction is paid in case of death. 





Can the New York Life be of servi¢e to you under a contract with these provisions ? 





NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President . 


— 
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After-Though he Lif derwri 
ter- | houghts on the Life Underwriters 
C ti 
By Clarence Axman 

The next convention of the National EAsteRN UNDbDERWRITER understands that newspapers, the people who sell sup- auditorium as to make the delegates 

Associition of Life Underwriters is to the matter has not come officially before plies and books and others who follow feel they are in a barn; and there must 


| in Philadelphia, all stories to 


he 

re coutrary notwithstanding. Strange 
as it ny appear some of the committee- 
men icit the Kansas City convention 
of thc national association at Kansas 
City iast week with the conviction that 
Detroit still has a chance, but they are 
wrong. and just before leaving for Kan- 
sas Cy President Frank L. Jones said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 


“Tt’s all settled, Philadelphia has it.” 


Canadians and Detroiters Disappointed 

The people in Detroit are disappoint- 
ed and so are the Canadians. The 1926 
ition will be an international af- 


conveii 

fair and a short time ago a committee 
of three from the Canadian association 
voted for Detroit. There was consider- 
able excitement in the executive 
meeting when the claims of the 
various cities where brought.up and De- 


troit made a fervent, intense, very strong 
argument. Detroiters feel that they can 
accommodate the convention and that 
if it were in that city there could be 
more concentrated interest evinced in 
the sessions. They said that there would 
be too many counter attractions in Phil- 
adelphia. The mere fact that the con- 
vention will be held at the time of the 
Sesqui-centennial exposition means that 
Philadelphia will be full of divertisse- 
ments which might attract the attention 


of some of the delegates and cause 
them to wander from the Life Under- 
writers’ fireside. 


“This is the first time I ever heard 
of a city furnishing too many attrac- 
tions to keep a convention away,” said 
President Frederick G. Pierce, president 
of the Philadelphia association, in dis- 
cussing the matter with The Eastern 
Underwriter. “Of course, there will 
be attractions of various kinds in Phila- 
dephia, but we hope the life insurance 
convention will be so interesting that 
it will keep the crowd during . the 
time the meetings are held, and then 
during the leisure moments no one will 
be able to make any charges of being 
bored.” 

The easterners say that it is just as 


convenient for Canadians to get to 
Philadelphia as it is to get to Detroit. 

A doubt about the place of the con- 
vention, after it had been announced 


that Philadelphia had won by a large 
vote, was based on matters of com- 
mittee and association by-law technic. 
It had to do with the power of trustees, 
or men a up in the executive com- 


mittee, to decide question. ) 





The Insurance Exhibit 


But if there is no question about the 
place of the next meeting there is some 
perplexity about the insurance exhibit 
which the national association endorsed 
in Kansas City to be held in Philadel- 
phia at the time of the convention. 
Former President J. W. Clegg, now 
chairm: in of the executive committee, 
is enthusiastic about this exhibit and 
undoubtedly reflects the sentiment of 
the Philadelphia association, but THE 


the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents or the American Life Convention. 
However, there is no particular reason 
why the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, co-operating with the 
Philadelphia Association could not have 
an exhibit anyway. So it is a 10 to 1 
shot that the exhibit will be held. 





Bequest Insurance Will be 1926 Theme 

The theme of the next annual conven- 
tion of National Association of Life 
Underwriters will be Bequest Insur- 
ance. The suggestion, of course, is that 
of Edward A. Woods, who has mapped 
out the main themes of the programmes 
of the national association for years. 
Undoubtedly there will be some inter- 
esting developments relative to bequest 
insurance within the next few months 
and THe EAsTeERN UNDERWRITER will not 
be surprised if through the medium of 
the life insurance fraternity there will 
eventuate more system and science in 
organized charity and philanthrophy in 
this country, especially as to the matter 
of drives. 

The drive which came to its fine 
flower during the war has developed in 
some aspects into a nuisance and these 
drives are becoming so numerous and 
often so unimportant that a feeling of 
irritation is being aroused. Mr. Woods 
feels that there is a way in which life 
insurance can not only allay the irrita- 
tion, but make the worth while philan- 
thropic campaigns much more effective. 
There is a big field for the insurance 
men here and if the 1926 convention 
can measure up to the programme which 
Mr. Woods and his committee frame up 
it should be a very interesting affair. 





Some Talk of Geographical Conventions 


The Eastern Underwriter found the 
sentiment in Kansas City in favor of 
splitting up the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
into geographical units—possibly three 
of them—Pacific Coast, the central 
West, and the East. And if that works 
satisfactory a fourth one in the South, 
although there would be no particular 
benefit to people in Texas if a conven- 
tion were held in Atlanta rather than 
some mid-western town. It would take 
just as long to get there. 

The reason for the argument for the 
geographical unit conventions is that 
the present conventions have become 
unwieldly or top heavy; i.e., too big for 
the smaller American cities. Under the 
present form of rotating from one 
town to another there are many disad- 
vantages. The national association has 
more than 13,000 members—the maxi- 
mum convention registration runs 
around 2,000. There have been as many 
as 1,500 people desiring to attend a 
meeting —that’s quite a lot. The pro- 
cedure now is to try to tie up the lead- 
ing hotel in the town for convention 
headquarters. By the time the officers, 
committeemen, paid staff and other of- 
ficial executive members of the associ- 
ation are taken care of, along with the 


the convention, the hotel, always with 
a certain number of regulars to accom- 
modate, hasn’t much room left .for the 
regular delegates of the convention who 
write in and ask for reservations. 

Ill feeling is bound to result as most 
people aim to get into the main hotel. 
In order to save itself from as much 
embarrassment as possible the hotel 
management frequently turns over to 
the local chamber of commerce the mat- 
ter of reservations after the hotel itself 
has made the original bookings for the 
elite. The Chamber of Commerce then 
takes the applicants for reservations and 
allots them to various hotels. This on 
its face looks like a pretty good sys- 
tem, but unfortunately it isn’t. 

The Chamber of Commerce has great 
difficulty in pleasing people and even in 
the main hotel there is a tendency to 
forget about reservations or to say to 
some unfortunate guests on their ar- 
rival: 

“We will have your room very short- 
ly, sir, the guest now occupying it is 
about to leave and the maid is making 
up the room.” The man who has made 
the reservation will sit around for hours, 
sometimes until night, and upon each 
visit to the clerk’s desk is informed 
that the room is not yet available. In 
the case of a woman this is exceedingly 
irritating. To linger about the hotel 
lobby for most of the day after arriving 
from a railway station and unable to 
reach a room to take a bath has killed 
many a convention for a delegate or his 
wife. So far as the hotels are con- 
cerned they do the best they can and 
the clerks rarely lose their tempers, 
despite the bombardment to which they 
are subjected during the first day of 
every big convention, but when you 
want a room a mere courtesy of treat- 
ment is not a substitute. 

Next in importance comes the ques- 
tion of the meeting place which must 
be convenient, large enough to accom- 
modate the crowd—but not so large an 


be good acoustic properties. Experi- 
ence has shown the convention people 
that the best place to hold a conven- 
tion is in a theatre, but unfortunately 
with the dearth of legitimate drama 
and travelling theatrical companies in 
most of the American cities the only 
theatres available are usually variety 
theatres. Naturally, the movie houses 
do not want the conventions and the 
conventions do not want the burlesque 
theatres. When the convention goes 
ito a variety theatre, as in Kansas 
City:-only morning sessions are possi- 
bl2 and the theatre serves notice that it 
would like everybody to vacate by 12:30 
o’clcck. That means a very early start. 
In Kansas City it was 9 o’clock. After 
the first day of the convention a 9 
o’cluck opening is unpopular. People 
are generally eating breakfast at that 
time. 

And equally important is the ques- 
tion of the banquet. The smaller Ameri- 
can cities find it difficult to accommo- 
dat: a very large dinner of a trade as- 
sociation. When it is seen ‘that the 
guests will be 500 or more the flag of 
tro:ible and distress is hoisted. Rare- 
ly does the town have a hotel with a 
bar quet room big enough for such a 
gathering and sometimes scenes are en- 
acted similiar to that in Kansas City 
where some of the most prominent men 
of the convention could not sit in the 
main dining room but had to go to a 
room on another floor. Starting at 7 
o’clock the Kansas City banquet lasted 
almost until midnight and was one of 
the most noisy and crowded affairs that 
this writer has ever seen. Tf a delegate 
to a convention goes all the way from 
San Francisco to Kansas City he is 
naturally peeved that he cannot get a 
seat in the main dining room nor .can 
he be blamed. The Kansas City As- 
sociation was not responsible for con- 
vention banquet inconveniences. These 
gentlemen were kind, solicitous, ready 
to go out of their way to do people 
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favors and worked hard on the event. 


They were simply ‘the victims of a sys- 
tem, but the experiences in Kansas City, 
which in a way have been duplicated in 
some other cities, furnish considerable 
food for thought to the men who be- 
lieve in geographical conventions. It 
should be remembered also that the 
Kansas City convention was not one of 
the largest. The registration was sev- 
eral hundred less than the year before. 





One Great Session 


There .were several features of the 
Kansas City convention which stood 
out and one of them was the session 
devoted to the relation between lite in- 
surance proceeds and trust companies. 
The convention managers had five trust 
company executives on the platform, 
two of whom made addresses and all 
of whom answered questions. It was 
an ideal session in every respect and the 
insurance chairman, Franklin W. Ganse, 
of Boston, could not have been im- 
proved. In addition to his mastery of 
the subject under discussion Mr. Ganse 
had a very vital and valuable quality 
which is rare in convention chairmen, 
and that is the element of impertinence. 
The chairman of the section such as 
those held by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters should not be too 
polite. If he is too good-natured he will 
find the convention walking away from 
him or running on a dead level of medi- 
ocrity and conventional set-paperism. 
The best conventions are those which 
have dominating personalities, occasional 
floor discussions, the peppier the bet- 
ter; flashes of repartee between the floor 
and the platform. Sessions should aim 
for variety—be broken up every once in 
a while. If they run too smoothly the 
crowd becomes bored. The Kansas City 
convention was instructive and interest- 
ing in many of its aspects and could 
have made more use of some of its big 
personalities. The biggest one it has, 
Edward A. Woods, was there, but he 
was not on the floor often enough. 
Three of the great personalities of the 
convention are from Boston—Mr. Ganse, 
Paul F. Clark and Charles C. Gillman. 
Although in charge of one session, the 
inspiring Mr. Clark remained too much 
in the background. Neither did the 
convention make enough use of Charles 
C. Gillman, one of the most remarkable 
platform personalities that the present 
writer has ever seen. He is clever, 
witty, sassy, a great student of audi- 
ences and has a voice that the man in 
the topmost row of the gallery can hear. 
When the proceedings lagged, Woods, 
Ganse, Clark or Gillman could have in- 
jected the spark of life, and not to have 
used these men more, especially Gillman 
with his unique sense of theatrical 
values and his great stage personality, 
was like a theatrical manager hiring 
John Barrymore, Al Jolson, Francis 
Wilson, John Drew and Eddie Cantor, 
and then permitting each of those stars 
to speak but a short piece. Vivid per- 
sonalities at conventions should not be 
in the same category as small children 
who are told that they should be seen 
but not heard. The convention missed 
Charles Jerome Edwards, whose unfor- 
tunate death removed one of its great 
oratorical features, and also Lawrence 
Priddy, the New York dynamo whose 
effect on conventions has always been 
more or less electric. James Elton 
Bragg, the new star, whose talk on 
salesmanship brought out the lead pen- 
cils and note books, did not talk until 
the last day. 





Four Days Too Much? 


There is doubt whether the national 
association will hold another four-day 
convention. The theory that people go 
to conventions in the morning and in- 
dulge in sports, sight seeing and other 
recreations: during the afternoon turns 
out to be fallacious. One of the lead- 
ing executives of the association said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: “Not hold- 
ing a session in the afternoon simply 
means that we have to spend all after- 
noon in committee meetings, so that 
we are practically. meeting all the time 
anyway. I think three days is enough.” 











it is not now represented. 


and every possible assistance. 


confidential. 








Looking for An Opportunity ? 


Here’s a golden one! An Eastern mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany needs an Agency Manager for its Boston territory, where 


The man who will qualify must possess an understanding 
of individual needs along with a distinctly professional attitude 
of responsibility. Such a man will receive liberal compensation 


Your letter of inquiry will establish contact. 
Address SPERRY, care of this paper. 


All negotiations 




















Election of Frank L. Jones Popular 


The election of the scholarly Frank 
L. Jones of Indianapolis as president 
of the national association turned out 
to be a popular one and was a surprise. 
All slates went by the board in Kansas 
City and at the present time the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is one of the most democratic organi- 
zations in the country. For years there 
have been charges that it was being run 
by a clique There certainly was no 
clique in complete control in Kansas 
City. The present writer has been one 
of the newspaper men who have not 
been sympathetic with the charge that 
a few men have dominated the national 
association. The answer to that charge 
is, What of it? The writer has not seen 
any association worth its salt which has 
not had some dominating influence to 
guide its destinies, as associations do 
not run themselves, and the fact that 
men of the calibre of John Newton 
Russell of Los Angeles, Edward A. 
Woods of Pittsburgh, Ernest J. Clark 


of Baltimore, and Graham C. Wells of 
New York, have seen fit to devote so 
much time and attention to the affairs 
of the association has benefited not only 
the association but the entire insurance 


business. They might have left the as- 
sociation run itself and stood on the 
side lines, not even as members, but 


they have felt that the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has been 
the voice of the life insurance produc- 
tion forces of America and they did their 
part to direct that voice into speaking 
the correct message as they saw it. 
There was considerable disappoint- 
ment that John Henry Russell, son of 
John Newton Russell, should not have 
been continued as a vice-president, not 
only because of the long service that 
his father has given to the national as- 
sociation, but because of the young 
man’s unusually attractive personality. 
He was beaten for vice-president by a 
man from Texas representing a small 
insurance company which may be an- 
other evidence of the democracy of the 
















as 3000%. 


much “cold” canvass. 


Fieldmen Profit 
by This 


ip 1924 The Guardian’s Prospect Bureau yielded an 
average profit to fieldmen of 600% in commissions. 
over their investment. In some sections it ran as high 


It is easy to see how the Prospect Bureau can be the 
basis of success. It shortens the selling process. It fur- 
nishes “live” leads in adequate number. It eliminates 


The Prospect Bureau is one reason why a good many 
of the better producers are casting their lot with us. 
One new comer, a general agent, brought with him an 
agency organization of nearly three hundred men. 


Let us tell you the whole story of what The Guardian is 
doing to better the fieldman’s success. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice President. 
.THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Founded 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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association, as the smaller COMP anies 


should certainly have their repres. 
tion in the vice presidency office and 
in every other way. Unfortun tely 
however, this particular election \ 4 


enta- 


political manifestation and one nell 
ment used for the election of Don Ster- 
ling of Texas was that Texas wa en- 
titled to this representation. 1 xas 


however, has not been slighted }h the 
association, as only a few years ago 
Orville Thorp of Dallas was e! ted 
president. The defeat of Mr. Rvssell 
was a shock to some of the older + em- 
bers of the association, especially t.. the 
men who had been the leaders, as hey 
had offered the nomination for 
dent to Mr. Russell and he had dec ined 
their overtures. He showed th: he 
was made of the right stuff, how. ver, 
by appearing at all the later S€s -ions 
without a grouch of any kind; act, 
he made many new friends. 


esi- 





A Modest Victor 

A red headed, somewhat bald, :nan 
of middle age, who sat at the reporters’ 
table with his eyes intently fixed 01: the 
speakers all through the sessions: who 
was busy taking notes; and wh ap- 
parently spent none of his time mixing 
with the delegates or indulging i: the 
convention’s sport of internal politics, 
emerged from the convention the prin- 
cipal victor. .His name is Mansur B. 
Oakes who runs the R. & R. Service 


(insurance digest) at Indianapolis, 
Through some system of magic he had 
gotten the National Association of Life 


Underwriters to endorse his service de- 
ae the fact that a powerful newspaper 
is behind another service called the 
Diamond Life Bulletins. The newspaper 
launched a powertul onslaught on the 
national association, charging it with 
devoting more time to book selling ac- 
tivities than to anything else. The 
thought that the newspaper charges 
would bring it into the. limelight at 
Kansas City proved erroneous. The 
subject was not even discussed on the 
floor. No one seemed to care whether 
the association sells books or whether 
it doesn’t and Oakes won out all along 
the line. 


If there were any jubilation in the 


cheart of Oakes it was not shown in his 


face. If some one had come up to the 
reporters’ table and informed Oakes that 
his house, his barn, his live stock, his 
office, and all his goods and chattels 
had been destroyed by fire he would 
undoubtedly have answered without a 
change of muscle: “Pardon me for a 
minute; I am busy writing a digest of 
what the speaker on the platform was 





The Daily Issues 

Two newspapers did really remark- 
able work in getting out daily paper is- 
sues of the convention. They were 
complete reports in every sense of the 
word, one newspaper having a sti ¥ of 
about six men engaged in the work. 
These papers were “The Insurance 
Field” and “The National Underwriter.” 
“The Insurance Field” went to )ress 
on the last form of its issue one day 
eleven minutes after the session closed 
and the paper was delivered to the 
hotels not more than two hours /iter. 
This remarkable speed was due to the 
stenotype machine, which when con- 
trolled (that is, when a clever reporter 
sits by the operator and tells her what 
to take down and what to omit), !s 4 
tremendous asset for mnewspa ers. 
Thomas R. Weddell was at the re ort- 
ters table for “The Insurance | icld 
with Major Charles Dobbs at the »int- 


ing office. Howard Burredge was at 
the reporters’ table for “The National 
Underwriter” with John Wohlge:auth 


and Frank W. Post at the print ~hop. 





HASTINGS AT CLEVELAN!) 

On Friday of this week, following 4 
noon luncheon at Hotel Statler the 
members of the Cleveland Life Under- 
writers’ Association will listen ‘9 an 
address by Glover B. Hastings, s ‘per 
intendent of agencies of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life, on “putting Lifc into 
Life Insurance.” 
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Finds Less Turn-Over 
With Education Course 


CONN&CTICUT MUTUAL’S PLAN 





Superistendent of Agencies Holderness 
Tell: of Advantages Gained by Use 
of Educational Work 





The course used by the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Liic in training its agents is described 
by H. M. Holderness, superintendent of 
agencic The company urges in all in- 
stances that a new man be not allowed 
to approach the public until he has com- 
pleted ine first eight sections of the edu- 
cational course which gives him a full 
review of all policy contracts, disability 
features and the like, a thorough oral 


examination on the rate book and a definite 


determisation of his duties and obliga- 
tions and many elementary sales sugges- 
tions. \ioreover we feel it indispensable 
that ou: general agent should at that time 
give him a thorough oral review of his 
lessons and spend some time with him in 


satisfying himself that he is sufficiently 
posted on the previous lessons to attempt 
to make contact with the public. He is 
then taken in charge by the general agent 


or the supervisor and given the oppor- 
tunity of being coached in methods of ap- 
proach by actual contact with prospects, 
he on his part standing by, so to say, 


watching the methods employed by the 
supervisor. After this he is given the 
opportunity of going out again accom- 
panied by the general agent or supervisor 
and giving the best account of himself in 
emulating the methods of his instructor 
and later on is given certain set up cases 
in class to handle under observation so 
that his general agent may make certain 
comments and satisfy himself that his 
work is properly coherent and intelligible 
and that he is making his points with 
such a degree of interest and enthusiasm 
as to arouse an equal amount of interest 
on the part of the prospect. His studies 
of the balance of the course then continue 
and in conjunction with them all full-time 
men get a book known as “Sales Service” 
which operates more or less as a sales re- 
search document covering such points as 
Time and Equipment—The Interview— 
Sales Angles—Income Insurance—Educa- 
tion Insurance—Business and Bequest In- 
surance — Estate Taxation — Inheritance 
Taxation and the like. Under each of 
these heads are contained sales ideas and 
the most practical and helpful angles that 
will aid the student in meeting the objec- 
tion, forcing the issue and originating the 
unusual idea. This book is taken up in 
class sometimes on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day night and each subdivision is given 
careful study by every agent in the agency 
and they are advised to come prepared to 
weep up a general interchange of ideas 
on the subject in hand. The Sales Service 
ds in loose leaf form and under the sub- 
divisions there is plenty of space for the 
addition of current data and current fea- 
tures of taxation in all branches, Treasury 
and Tax Board Decisions with cross 
reference on every phase of the business 
to which taxation pertains. Moreover in 
this salcs thesaurus there is at the end of 
each subdivision a Reference Page point- 
ing the way for the student to read over 
again data in our three books of col- 
lateral reading particularly pertinent to 
the susject at hand, so that anyone desir- 
ing to specialize in any one branch of the 
business may have a fair opportunity to 
indulge his desires from the outset 


Sectional Meetings Used 


Formal and informal agency meetings 
add ‘urther to these educational advan- 
tages. It has been the plan for the past 
few scars to hold sectional meetings at 
whic’: there are in attendance officers of 
the company who discourse on matters of 
company procedure, practice and give the 
Belted representatives a further oppor- 


for educational advantages which 





mark. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Three New Records of Progress 


A TWENTY-TWO MILLION DOLLAR PRODUC- 
TION of new life insurance during June, 1925, in 
honor of President George Kuhns. 

A NINETY MILLION DOLLAR PRODUCTION of 
new life insurance during the first half of 1925. 


During June, 1925, the total of life insurance in force 
passed the EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEORGE KUHNS, President 

















| NEW POLICY 


Disavility Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 
Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 
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stimulate him to a further degree to con- 
tinue his studies. So, through this machin- 
ery they turn out a type of highly special- 
ized professional servants equipped to give 
full range to their faculties and imagin- 
ation harnessed as they are with a knowl- 
edge of the traditions, history and prin- 
ciples of life insurance which after all 
must represent true stability and power. 
In conjunction with this equipment the 
agent is also supplied with the company’s 
Sales Book, designed to operate as an 
aid in illustrative data. This also is a 
loose leaf book kept up to date with all 
of the best forms of pertinent newspaper 
clippings, commendatory letters, policy ex- 
periences, inheritance tax and business in- 
surance policy experiences, inheritance tax 
and business insurance data and the like. 
It has become a most popular ready refer- 
ence book in the hands of the salesmen. 
As to the result of the educational pro- 
gram in the past five years the company 
has issued over 650 certificates of profi- 
ciency. By an analysis of results obtained 
it has ascertained definitely that the man 
who has taken this course and has shown 
a desire to continue his studious applica- 
tion to the business has shown a marked 
improvement in earned commissions over 
the man who has not done so. The com- 


pany also finds definitely that there is 
less turnover in the agency force where 
the Educational Course has been taken 
than heretofore. 

“There is one point however that I wish 
to stress,” said Mr. Harkness, “particular- 
ly in closing and that is that we have no 
illusions as to our facilities for training. 
Our General Agents have not been picked 
primarily for that purpose. They are the 
trainers of their men and it is only through 
close cooperation with them that we can 
possibly satisfy ourselves that our educa- 
tional plans are being carried out in the 
best approved manner. At one time we 
adopted a campaign of training the trainer 
in which every agency in the United States 
was visited and the General Agent was 
properly coached insofar as our idea con- 
cerning his work was concerned. I am 
most gratified with the result. Our gen- 


| eral agents, by and large, are exceed- 


ingly well posted men and have given 
freely of their time and their spare hours 
in devoting themselves whole heartedly to 
the problem of tuition. They are as a 
body intensely practical and have not 
dimmed the issue in any way by leaving 
any matters in the educational plans to 
chance, recognizing fully that our Edu- 
cational Course and Supplemental Reading, 
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HARTFORD 





Life 
surance 
Based on 78 Years of Successful Experience 


COMPLETE 1, 


For Agents— 
Educational Course and Sales Helps 
For Agents, Prospects 
and_ Policyholders — 


All forms of life insurance, including 


1. Monthly Premiums 

2. Improved Old Age Pensions 
3. 90 Day Disability 
4 
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6. Increased Limits cf Insurance 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1925 


SERVICE 


CONNECTICUT 

















Sales Service and the like are only in- 
struments in their hands for the purpose 
of bringing out a better understanding of 
the real work of salesmanship, and rec- 
ognizing further that the greatest school 
in the world is the -school of hard ex- 
perience learned through social contact and 
the study of human reaction. We make no 
vain boast that our methods are any more 
effective or proficient than any other of 
the excellent methods adopted by other 
companies. I merely wish to give an im- 
pression of enthusiasm in the way it is 
working out and to express the hope that 
this broad educational work that we are 
all assisting in will continue for the ulti- 
mate benefit and good of those who are 
destined to carry on in this the greatest 
business in the world.” 





LIFE DEPT. FOR SCHIFF-TERHUNE 


Vice-President A. T. Arnold in Charge, 
Clearing His Business Through 
Keane-Patterson Agency 


A further indication of progress in the 
Keane-Patterson Agency of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual in New York is the 
addition of Alan F. Arnold. Mr. Arnold 
is now vice-president of Schiff-Terhune 
& Company, local brokers, and it is his 


_ intention to create a well established life 


insurance department for them, clearing 
his business through Keane-Patterson. 
He joined Schiff-Terhune in 1919 and 
will still retain his interest with them. 





BUFFALO GENERAL AGENTS 
R. F. Brown and A. L. Kinsey to Repre- 

sent Columbian National Life in 

Western New York 

Raymond F. Brown, for fifteen years 
in the life insurance business here, and 
Albert L. Kinsey, president of the Kin- 
sey Realty Co., have been appointed gen- 
eral agents for the Columbian National 
Life, of Boston, in the Western New 
York territory. They will have head- 
quarters in the White Building, Buffalo. 





Complimentary Dinner to Jones 
by Indianapolis Association 
Frank L. Jones, new president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers,,who is general agent for the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society in Indian- 
apolis, will be tendered a complimentary 
dinner tonight by the Indianapolis Life 
Underwriters Association in conjunction 
with business, financial, educational and 
social service agencies. It will be in the 
nature of a civic affair, giving due 

recognition to Mr. Jones’ new honor. 





FRASER FORUM CLASS TO OPEN 





Agency Plans Late Afternoon Courses 
Starting October 15 Under Leader- 
ship of Thor R. Sirch. 

A series of late afternoon educational 
forums will be inaugurated on October 
15 by the Peter M. Fraser Agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual in New York to 
run twice a week from 5:30 to 6:15 P. M. 
They will be in charge of Thor R. Sirch, 
head of the educational division of this 
agency, who will present every angle of 
the business from prospecting to closing. 
Policy forms will be analyzed and actual 
cases discussed from the _ salesman’s 

angle. 

General Agent Peter M. Fraser starts 
the ball rolling as the principal speaker 
at the opening forum, his subject being, 
“The New Opportunity in Life Insur- 
ance.” On every Monday thereafter a 
speaker either from the home office or 
an outside expert on some particular 
subject will be present. Executives of 
the company scheduled for future meet- 
ings: are Dr. H. A. Martelle, assistant 
medical director, who will discuss “What 
a Life Insurance Man Should Know 
About the Medical Side of Life Under- 
writing.” Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies Harold M. Holderness, and As- 
sistant Secretary Harold N. Chandler 
who will talk on “Life Insurance Trusts.” 
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Connecticut General News 





Cooperative or Employer-Pay-All? 


With group insurance sales 75 per 
cent in advance of last year and over 
$3,000,000,000 iti force, the rapid spread 
of this form of insurance through the 


The question now remains how shall 
it be paid for. When is the cooperative 
form applicable? When is it preferable 
for the management to pay the entire 
cost? For light on this subject consult 
our local agency or write the Home 
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By Lillian Powell 
Total Assets of Canadian Life Insurance Companies Hartford, Conn. 
(In and out of Canada) 
Ratio: Each Specified Type of Investment to Total Assets 
1890-1923 
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1890 8.28 23.90 45.55 | 7.32 6.67 
1891 8.46 21.84 42.96 8.11 10.68 : s 
1892 8.73 24.29 43.19 7.92 8.62 whole business world is assured. 
1893 - 9.08 ; 24.32 40.16 8.33 10.54 
1894 9.68 25.57 37.02 8.47 9.73 
1895 19.14 26.77 37.20 9.01 8.10 
1896 10.50 26.80 37.35 9.53 7.18 
1897 10.31 29.50 36.18 8.85 6.98 
1898 10.20 31.43 33.65 8.59 7.79 
1899 10.09 32.24 32.45 8.41 8.98 
1900 10.11 37.04 30.82 8.19 6.60 
1901 9.73 40.89 28.81 7.75 5.88 
1902 9.58 45.06 26.66 6.77 4.89 
1903 3.73 47.58 25.84 5.87 3.86 
1904 9.66 48.55 25.85 5.37 3.19 
1905 9.45 48.73 26.07 4.68 3.33 
1906 9.68 48.26 27.78 | 4.22 3.49 
1907 11.23 47.18 29.30 4.15 2.03 
1908 12.10 46.85 28.75 3.99 .96 
1909 11.97 47.26 29.49 4.04 1.18 
1910 11.95 46.40 31.12 3.94 99 : 
2.04 43.42 33.33 4.17 1.25 A : 
1912 12 23 40.65 35.56 4.27 1.37 Office, Hartford, Conn. 
1913 13.24 37.62 37.39 4.93 63 
1914 14.04 36.80 36.76 4.95 183 
1915 | 14.33 | 38.05 35.03 5.14 62 
1916 13.80 | 42.17 32.18 5.05 “84 
1917 H 13.25 46.35 28.72 5.39 .40 
118 12.58 51.52 26.00 4.67 35 
1919 ' 11.85 } 54.34 24.25 4.46 47 
1220 | 11.74 54.23 24.74 4.09 39 
1921 12.79 51.61 25.45 3.84 | 29 
)22 | 14.00 49.90 25.12 3.50 45 
1923 14.41 } 49.43 24.99 3.45 | .33 


Tctal Assets—British Life Insurance Companies and Foreign Life 
Insurance Companies 


(In Canada) 


Ratio: Each Specified Type of Investment to Total Assets 
1890-1923 


Foreign Life Ins. Cos. (In Canada) 
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1890 2.26 $4.73 1.55 7.01 
1891 2.13 87.19 2.23 4.08 
1892 1.77 87.68 1.95 3.57 
1893 2.43 85.84 3.75 3.30 
1894 2.59 27.07 3.50 2.90 
1895 2.78 89.36 1.73 2.75 
1896 2.74 88.34 2.10 2.30 
1897 2.83 87.83 2.39 2.22 
1898 2.95 87.35 2.51 1.56 
1899 3.60 88.96 3.07 1.37 
1900 4.72 87.31 2.97 1.35 
1901 5.42 36.96 2.49 1.30 
1902 6.05 16.31 2.23 1.29 
1903 6.70 85.63 1.74 1.19 
1904 6.97 35.48 1.71 1.08 
1905 7.57 85.11 2.44 1.05 
1906 8.71 84.42 2.36 1.01 
1907 10.99 32.75 2.20 1.00 
1998 11.76 2.02 1.70 .87 
1909 13.08 $0.80 1.79 -12 
1910 11.82 78.05 5.78 11 
1911 11.99 78.65 5.74 11 
1912 | 11.44 75.41 9.48 .10 
1913 | 12.53 <6.94* 16.37 .25 
1914 13.70 69.49* 12.55 .10 
1915 | 14.01 “4.18* 15.44 09 
1916 | 13.12 67.14* 13.50 .10 
1917 | 12.07 68,31* 11.86 09 
1918 | 11.33 72.51* 10.79 12 
1919 | 9.97 75.87* 8.87 19 
1920 | 9.32 77.02* 7.08 17 
1921 | 9.53 77.63* 6.16 37 
1922 | 9.62 79 85* 5.27 31 
1923 | 9.47 80.11* 5.11 33 


*Bonds and debentures only. 


British Life Ins. Cos. (in Canada) 
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6.38 33.88 3.40 
\| 6.94 . 33.92 2.45 
|| 8.05 28.17 2.37 
\| 7.78 24.64 1.83 
i} 7.12 23.85 1.71 








GIVE LUNCH TO A. G. BORDEN 

A luncheon was tendered Albert G. 
Borden, agency instructor of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, on Friday, 
October 2, at the Hotel Wellington, by 
the graduates of the September school. 

Lloyd H. Bunting was elected president 
of the September class, and acted as 
chairman of the meeting which  fol- 


lowed the luncheon. Mr. Borden made 
a splendid address, as did John A. Dixon, 
E. M. Linvell, David Block and Laurence 
U. Shloss. 

Mervin L. Lane, agency manager, who 
was a guest of the class, gave these 
life insurance recruits a practical talk 
based on his. experience in the field, 
and it was enthusiastically received. 
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of the new business is- 
sued by The Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company in 1924 
was upon applications of members previously 
insured in the Company. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Working Trust Cos. 


(Continued from page 1) 
dependent of the -insurance contract be- 
comes subject to the depositor’s order. At 
the same time the insurance remains in full 
force and is unimpaired as to principal. 

Before putting into operation his insur- 
ance-investment trust plan, Mr. Hanmer 
conducted an exhaustive study of the rela- 
tions between the life underwriter and the 
trust company. © 
Five Thousand Million Dollars Existing 

Busi t 





its possibilities to 
THe [°ASTERN UNDERWRITER, he said, 
“Sixty-four thousand million dollars 
of life insurance is in effect in this country 
of which at least a quarter is in this terri- 
“ifteen thousand million dollars of 


In describing 


ory. 

cary to be inherited—of estates-to-be, 
and o° this amount it is doubted whether 
as matters now stand over 5% will pass. 
throug! the hands of a bank or trust com- 
pany (1 its way to the beneficiary. As- 
suming two-thirds of this amount to be 
represcnted by small policies there is still 
about ‘ive thousand million dollars of 
profitaile insurance trust business available 


for banks in this territory—enough to give 
a hundred banks and trust companies fifty 
million dollars of trust business each. 

“Perhaps ten of the largest banks in the 
metropolitan territory have been conduct- 
ing advertising campaigns of an attractive 
character calling attention to their trust 
service and bespeaking public interest in 
jt. Three or four of these banks have gone 
50 far as to seek the interest and co-opera- 
tion of the insurance fraternity to attract 
trust business to them. At least one bank 
has come out with a definite suggestion of 
reciprocity in co-operation between the 
bank and the insurance fraternity. 

Criticizes Bank Attitude 

“Frankly, the reason why the co-opera- 
tion between insurance and trust companies 
has to date been all but negligible is that 
the banks have been seeking something for 
nothing. Realizing the power and produc- 
tivity of the insurance man collectively, 
they have sought to make him a salesman 
for the bank on the presumption that his 
services were amply compensated by the 
insurance commissions and hence free to 
the bank. The general agents who have 
pledged their support to banks and trust 
companies would like to see their sanction 
of insurance as a primary need and their 
advertising campaigns result in new busi- 
ness for the insurance companies. They 
are satisfied to reap the harvest from what- 
ever seeds may grow, assuming that in the 
field their agency staffs will reap their 
share of the crop. In the final analysis, 
however, it is the insurance agent who 
pounds the payments for a living, who is 
the point of contact between the banker and 
the prospective insurance trust maker, and 
it is he who either produces this business 
or it does not get produced. 

“The insurance agent may either sit 
back and glean his share of the business to 
result from a program of educational ad- 
vertising by bankers and trust companies 
or he may do as I have done which is to 
figure out some way by which he as an in- 
dividual can capitalize the very evident de- 
sire of a bank for insurance trust business. 
It means persuading a bank to offer its 


Approaching, presenting, closing, exam- 
ining and paying for a sizable policy 





requires, 


—Tact, finesse, ability, 


technique, and That Something which 


is the result of 


— Organized Service — 
The Keane-Patterson Agency 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Pennsylvania Building, 225 West 34th St., New York City 


DONALD C. KEANE, General Agent 


LLOYD PATTERSON, Associate 


Telephone, Chickering 2384-7 





Underwriting New Era 


(Continued from page 3) 


viewpoint of their relation to policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 

“The service performed by life in- 
surance in the past and the potential 
scope of its activities for the future will 
be presented by leading company execu- 
tives from various parts of the United 
States and Canada. The future credit 
needs of the country, both rural and 
urban, as evidenced by recent trends in 
the investment of life insurance funds; 
the credit requirements of railroads and 
our rapidly expanding public utilities; 
borrowing by policyholders; the health 
of the nation as revealed by current 
death claims of life insurance compan- 
ies, will all have their place on the pro- 
gram.” 


NAMES GENERAL AGENTS 

The Atlantic Life announces the ap- 
pointment of two new general agents. 
One is P. Ingham Coryell and the other 
is Richard A. Young. Mr. Coryell, 
whose home is at Winchester, Mass., 
will be located at Detroit, his territory 
including that city and several adjacent 
counties. He is rated as a sales execu- 
tive of more than ordinary ability and 
has had considerable experience in build- 
ing sales organizations. Before enter- 
ing upon this line of work, he was a 
life insurance salesman. His appoint- 
ment is effective October 15. Mr. Young 
will represent the Atlantic Life in East- 
ern Kentucky with headquarters at 
Lexington. He has already entered upon 
his new duties. He was previously with 
the Security Life and the Bankers Re- 
serve in that territory. 











clients a service of such evident and 
unusual value that the client’s desire to 
avail himself of it matches the bank’s in- 
terest to have him do so.” 


OPEN POLICYHOLDERS’ DRIVE 





Graham C. Wells Agency Given Flying 
Start At Luncheon; Professor N. L. 
Hoopingarner Outlines Plan 
After hearing its totals in “the Sol- 
diers’ Battle” campaign, members of the 
Graham C. Wells Agency, Provident 
Mutual in New York, were given a 
flying start at an agency luncheon last 
week into Policyholders’ Month. Pro- 
fessor N. L. Hoopingarner of New York 
University who is in charge of the 
agency’s service department outlined a 
comprehensive plan whereby each agent 
would spend three days a week during 
October concentrating on old policyhold- 
ers. As service calls are made, the big- 
gest point to drive home, he advised, 
was to see that the present insurance 
was arranged to meet specific needs. 
Professor Hoopingarner complimented 
the Wells agents on their production of 
$572,713 during the September drive, 
emphasizing that well organized team- 

work was responsible for the success. 

A number of interesting talks followed 
in which various members of the agency 
touched on the highlights of the policy- 
holders’ drive, explaining the purposes 
of the service call portfolio which the 
agents will fill out at the conclusion of 
each day. Among the speakers were 
Philip D. Fagons, Louis E. Orcutt, C. D. 
Connell, William P. Ferris, manager of 
the agency, and Dr. Kirby. 





PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters held its first dinner-meet- 
ing of the season at the. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford last night. The speakers were M. 
Nelson Bond, general agent for the 
Travelers at Baltimore and John H. 
Jefferies, assistant to the vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual Life. 


E. B. Houghton Writes 
117 Apps. in One Day 

GUARDIAN MAN AT ROCHESTER 

How He Planned for Campaign in 


Honor of President Heye; Used 
Giant Circular Letter 











E. B. Houghton, general agent for the 
Guardian Life at Rochester, N. Y., 
started in on a campaign in honor of 
President Heye of the Guardian during 
October and the first day he wrote 117 
applications which seems to be a new 
production mark for one day. 

Mr. Houghton made careful prepara- 
tion for his campaign, circularizing old 
policyholders and new prospects in ad- 
vance, to tell them of his goal and ap- 
pealing to their civic pride. He has the 
backing of many prominent business 
men in Rochester and the enthusiastic 
endorsement of Mayor Clarence Van 
Zandt. 

The circular letter used by Mr. 
Houghton was a “giant” letter, about 
four times the size of an ordinary letter- 
head, with a fac-simile typing greatly 
enlarged in keeping with the idea. On 
one side of this “giant” letterhead was 
reproduced in full size a letter from 
Mayor Zandt endorsing the enterprise 
and extending good wishes for success. 

Mr. Houghton has been with The 
Guardian Life of America as General 
Agent at Rochester for the past seven 
years. His work has been marked with 
good success, both from the standpoint 
of his personal production and agency 
organization. 





MEET AT SPRINGFIELD 

Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes, medical direc- 
tor of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
addressed the first Fall meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of West- 
ern Massachusetts, at Springfield, Mass., 
on September 28, on “The Relationship 
of the Medical Department to the Field 
Agents.” 

Maynard E. Keiser, general agent of 
the John Hancock Mutual, the newly- 
elected president of the Association, pre- 
sided. 





Joshua B. Clark and Paul C. Sanborn, 
general agents of The State Mutual. Life, 
at Boston, after attending the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters at Kansas City last week 
went on to the Pacific Coast. Tue East- 
ERN UNDERWRITER learns that Joshua and 
Paul played bridge with Bill Tilden from 
Kansas City to the coast. On Monday of 
this week they met Sam Behrendt of 
Behrendt-Levy Company, the perfect host 
of the Pacific Coast. Sam showed the New 
England duo around Universal City. Bill 
Tilden introduced them to Douglas and 
Mary Pickford Fairbanks and they had 
their picture taken with the famous 
“Doug.” On Tuesday they visited the 
famous John Newton Russell agency of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, and later in the day 
left for San Francisco. 





tract 








Satisfied Policyholders 


More than 67% of all insurance written 
by this company since 1867 is still in force 
today. What better evidence could there 
be that policyholders appreciate the “golden 
rule” service of Iowa’s Oldest Company? 

Men desiring to become agents for a good old 


line company will realize the advantage of a con- 
with this company of satisfied policyholders. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1867 


OF IOWA 
Home Office: Des Moines 














A Record of Service 


~ The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. Ever since 1851 
this Company has furnished unexcelled life insurance protection 
at a low net cost and has maintained its record of unswerving 
loyalty to its policyholders. The years have brought wonderful 
growth and prosperity. To-day, as in the past, the whole per- 
sonnel of the Company is imbued with the spirit of service, a 
| spirit that permeates the entire activity of the organization. 






















JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 








Speaking This is not neces- 
Of Bees sarily hot weather ad- 
And Ants vice, but the New 


York Life Bulletin re- 
minds us that a learned entomologist 
who has passed many years studying 
the habits of all kinds of bugs and in- 
sects announces that loneliness will kill 
bees and other insects quicker than will 
bad food. 

A bee must have companionship or 
he will die within five days, declares the 
professor, no matter how much honey 
he may have on hand. 

Deprive an ant of work and he also 
will soon begin to mope and in a day or 
two he will curl up and pass away. 


* * * 
Philosophy At a meeting of 
Has a Place the Georgia depart- 
In Your Kit ment of the Reliance 


Life of Pittsburgh, 
held at Atlanta recently, D. G. Weiss 
of that department, gave a talk that 
reminds us that we all need a little 
vhilosophy in our work. He said: 

As Peter and Andrew fished in the 
Sea of Gallilee, they were told to put 
up their nets and became fishers of 
men, the plan being to prepare men 
for the world to come. 

We, in a sense, are fishers of men. 
The plan being to so prepare men that 
they will provide for their families be- 
fore they leave this world. If there 
is anything that would cause me to ac- 
cept evolution, it is the resemblance 
that insurance prospects bear to fish. 
Knowing the habits of men as we 
know the habits of fish, to catch either, 
one must be as wise as a serpent and 
as mild as a dove. We must know 
their feeding time, their working time 
and their play time as well as their 
moods and tenses. So the “Isaac Wal- 
ton” of the insurance world must pre- 
pare himself with a variety of bait 
and lure and should read the life and 
times of the master fisherman, Andrew 
Gump. 

It requires the patience of Job and 
the tact of the Devil. Often you will 
fish all day with no success and as 
the boatman is rowing you home in 
the twilight and you are idly dangling 
your hoox along in the waxe of the 
boat you wiil get an unexpected strike 
and before you know it, a five-pound 
bass will be in your net. 


So you may work all day.in a town 
full of prospects using every thought, 
argument and lure of the craft and 
start home discouraged only to sell a 
five thousand dollar policy to the man 
sitting next to you in the street car. 
The next day you will begin casting 
and trolling for quick action fellows 
with no result, then change to still 
fishing—gently moving your bait until 
soon you feel the faintest tug on your 
line that starts a tingling up your spine. 
Don’t pull too soon, give him time to 
swallow it well and as you feel a 


stronger pull, give him a jerk to set 
the hook and reel him in. 

It’s a long way from the fish to your 
boat after he is hooked, and every 
inch is beset by pitfalls, but the main 
thing is to keep your line tight and reel 
steady, keeping him coming all the 
time with no time to change his ‘mind. 

The physical examination comes at the 
edge of the boat and if he does not show 
up right here, you lose him, even as you 
hold him in your grasp. It’s the supreme 
test of sportsmanship to see a ten-pound 
or a ten thousand beauty flop back into 
the lake. Your line must be strong and 
your hook sharp, and if you would be 
sure of your fish—do your best. When 
you have done that, you can join with 
the poet, Frank L. Stanton, in the song, 
“Down by the river where the cold 
waters swish, the Lord made fishing and 
a fellow’s got to fish.” 


* * * 


Riches Albert H. Curtis of 
Take the Boston agency of 
Wings the New England Mu- 

tual Life tells this in- 

teresting incident that illustrates the 


value of life insurance as an investment: 
“IT heard recently of the following re- 
markable case which shows the uncer- 
tainty of investments, even when chosen 
with the utmost skill. Just before the 
war, when everything was in good shape, 
a business man in Boston decided he had 
money enough and retired. He took his 
fortune, representing about five hundred 
thousand dollars, and invested it, acting 
upon the advice of the president of his 
ban‘, the head of a large banking house 
and a friend who was a trustee. He put 
a portion of this money, say one-quartei, 
in railroad stocks and bonds, New Haven 
and Boston & Maine largely Another 
portion he put into steamship interests, 
like the Eastern Steamship Company, 
Clyde Line, etc. Another block he in- 
vested in street railways, and the balance 
in mill-stock of a selected type. 

“You can imagine what has happened, 
and what his income is at the present 
time. The same money invested under 
our Fourth Option would have given him 
and his dependents comfort. 

“If this careful business man, acting 
under the advice of experts, made a mis- 
take, how much more likely is the ordi- 
nary woman to be misled! In my judg- 
ment, we do not make half enough of 
our Trust Option, and the benefits to be 
obtained from it.” 

* * * 


" Stressing that the 
geoteees Was youngster in the busi- 
the Right Idea "°°S should start with 

ad the right. mental atti- 

tude toward the-company he represents, 
C. D. Connell, of the Graham C. Wells 
Agency, Provident Mutual in New York, 
recently talked to a number of men who 
were considering life insurance as a pro- 
fession. The new agent should have a 
feeling of pride in the company to which 
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he belongs and should boost its clean 
record and high ideals constantly to his 
policyholders. Before making the step, 
Mr. Connell advised, ask yourself two 
prime questions “Am I willing to work 
hard?” and “Can I catch the picture of 
unselfishness so as to see the results from 
a satisiactory sale over a period of 
years?” Once in the business a good 
prospect list is the important thing. Cul- 
tivate public officials, ministers and 
bankers and get them to help you with 
leads. Mr. Connell’s last bit of advice 
was: “Don’t. be afraid that life insur- 
sales will ever reach their saturation 
point. Now only 7% of the economic 
life values in the country are insured as 
compared with 95% of the insured prop- 
erty values.” 


—— —= 
DIRECTOR IS 100 YEARS OLD 

At the age of 26, Adam Brown si: sed 
an a ag for insurance’ in the “an- 
ada Life. His policy was in force for 
73 years. He was then 96 years old. Hay- 
ing reached the actuarial limit of life, 
Mr. Brown was paid the full face of his 
policy, which equalled more than tovice 
the original face value. 





— 


FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 














GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-President 
DUNBAR JOHNSTON, Seeretary 





NEW THROUGH 
High Value 
pep Attractive and Novel Features pe fas ay 
Low Cost STAFF ONLY 
Which, with especially favorable Indust lal Contracts, 
give Agents unsurpassed -making spportunities. 


money- 
E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment ? SOLD 


President 
— ag NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vice-President 
8. ROWN, Asst. See’y and Asst. Treasurer 

















growth of Life Insurance. 





Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered the 
New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now existing. 


The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has a 
record of EIGHTY-TWO YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
it has passed through panics, pestilence 
and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 


tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a protession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
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H. F. Larkin Elected 
a Vice-President 


H. N. CHANDLER NOW SECRETARY 


Connecticut Mutual Life Advances 
Officers Who Have Grown up 
in Its Organization 








The Connecticut Mutual Life has 
created the new office of second vice- 
president and has elected to fill it Harofd 
F. Larkin, who has been secretary. To 


\ 





H. F. LARKIN 

the position of secretary, Harold N. 
Chandler has been elected. 

Vice-President Larkin has been with 








H. N. CHANDLER 


the Connecticut Mutual nearly twenty 
years. He was gtaduated from Yale in 
1906 also achieving election to Phi Beat 
Kappa. Immediately after graduation he 
entered the actuarial department of the 
company and steadily rose to his present 
position. 

Mr. Chandler graduated from Trinity 
College, also being a Phi Beta Kappa 
member, and entered the service of the 
company in 1909. He has been president 
of the Trinity Alumni® Association of 
Hartford. He was made assistant secre- 
tary of the company in 1920. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT DIVIDENDS 


1926 Scale Shows An Increase of 6% 
Over Last Year’s; 1914% Gain in 
Total Mortality Factor 


The 1926 dividend scale of the Mutual 
Benefit calls for an increase of 6% in the 
total dividends over the amount that 
would be required under the 1925 scale. 
The increase is in the mortality factor 
of the scale, there being no change in 
the interest or margin factors. In the 
new scale, given as follows at ages 25, 
35 and 45, an estimated increase of 1914% 
in the total mortality factor is shown. 





Ordinary Life 
Age at Issue 25 35 45 
Policy 
Year 
1 5.71 6.51 7.86 
2 5.85 6.71 8.18 
3 6.00 6.91 8.50 
4 6.15 7.12 8.84 
s 6.30 7.33 9.20 
10 7.10 8.50 11.40 
15 8.00 9.90 13.17 
20 9.05 11.56 15.10 
20 Payment 
1 5.85 6.66 7.97 
2 6.13 6.98 8.40 
3 6.41 7.31 8.84 
4 6.70 7.66 9.31 
5 7.00 8.02 9.79 
10 8.62 9.99 12.38 
15 10.50 12.35 15.18 
20 12.75 15.10 18.07 
20 Year Endowment 
1 6.09 6.85 8.09 
2 6.61 7.35 8.63 
3 7.14 7.87 9.18 
4 7.86 8.41 9.76 
5 8.24 8.96 10.36 
10 11.34 12.04 13.61 
15 15.01 15.72 17.16 
20 19.41 20.00 21.00 





LIBERALIZES NON-MEDICAL 


The Metropolitan Life will consider 
applications up to $10,000 without med- 
ical examination in cases where the life 
has. been. examined and a policy issued 
within two years of the date of the 
application. The applicant must be 
within the ages of twenty and fifty and 
if female must be unmarried and self- 
supporting. The amount must not be 
for an amount greater than the pre- 
vious policy except that a $1,000 may 
have additional insurance for $2,000. 





#his Compaag gas always pursued 
utation for stability and ‘air dealing. 





interest of all its policyholders. 
JOHN BARKER, Vice President 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
FREDERIC H. RHODES, President 
those policies in the conduct of its business that have given it s high 


and encouragement to its representatives to develop and hold 
give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at the same time, the 


Aas ys the highest grade of service to its polieyholders. 
Has always ded bl 1 

their business 
Its policy 


ROBERT H. DAVENPORT, Secretary 








STATE MUTUAL AGENCIES MEET 


Joint Session of Cleveland and Buffalo 
ffices Give Impetus to Fall 
Business 
A successful joint agency meeting of 
the Cleveland and Buffalo agencies, State 
Mutual Life, was held in Buffalo last 
Friday which acted as an impetus in 
starting off the fall season. Twelve of 
the Cleveland organization came tc 
Buffalo by boat, meeting the Buffalo 
agents at the local athletic club for 
breakfast and a morning business ses- 

sion. The program was as follows: 

“Prospecting,” Harold Jackson, Cleve- 
land Agency; “Opportunities of the Life 
Insurance Business —A Comparison with 
Some Other Lines of Business,” Bruce 
Sweet, Buffalo Agency; “What Consti- 
tutes Service to Policyholders,” E. Miller 
France, General Agent, Cleveland; 
“Soliciting New Acquaintances,” J. A. 
Neilson, Jr., Buffalo Agency; “Some In- 
teresting Experiences and Observations,” 

D. Hatfield, Cleveland Agency; 
“Some Observations from a New Man in 
Life Insurance Work,” Gordon Griffin, 
Cleveland Agency. 

After a luncheon which was served to 
thirty-five members of both agencies, the 
afternoon was given over to golf and an 
automobile trip to those who did not 
join in the golf game. In the evening, 
dinner was served at the Park Club, at 
which time the business program was 
continued as follows: 

“Discussion of Partnership and Cor- 
poration Agreements and Trust Agree- 
ments,” W. C. Rhoades, Cleveland Agen- 
cy; “Sales. Solicitation,” John York, 
Cleveland Agency; “Imagination as an 
Asset to the Life Insurance Salesman,” 
F. A. G. Merrill, General Agent, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





FLORIDA 


Ordinary life insurance sales 
showed a gain of 51% in the first 
6 months of 1925 over the same 
period of 1924; July, 1925, 94% 
over July, 1924, the volume being 
$8,750,000. 

Men with clean records who can 
produce are desired by this 
Agency. 


W. R. LETCHER, General Agent 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Jacksonville, Fla. 





RULES ON NON-MEDICAL 





Insurance Commissioner of Utah Says 
Agent Must Inform Applicant as to 
Validity of Contract 
Insurance Commissioner J. G. Mc- 
Quarrie of Utah has made a ruling on 
the writing of non-medical life insurance 
in that state in which he says it is 
the duty of the agent to inform the ap- 
plicant that the validity of the contract 
depends upon the truthfulness of his 
statements over his signature. He says: 
“If the applicant can prove that he was 
not aware of his statements being made 
a part of his contract until he received 
the policy, he shall have a right to re- 
turn the policy to the company for can- 
cellation and demand a return of the 
premium on the ground of misrepresen- 

tation.” 


‘ 


HONORS PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY 

Agents of the International Life 
throughout the country celebrated last 
Tuesday as President W. K. Whitfield’s 
birthday with a special drive for com- 
pleted applications in his honor. 











HOME LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York 





ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 65th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received dur- 

ing the year 1924..... $8,003,453 
Payments to Policyhold- 


ers and their Benefi- 
ciaries in Death 








Claims, Endowments, 
Dividends, etc........ 6,321,524 
Increase in Assets...... 2,801,996 


Actual Mortality 62.4% 
of the amount ex- 
pected. 
Insurance in Force.....260,530,414 


Admitted Assets........ 51,457,218 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 



































Hearty Endorsement 


Lincoln National Life agents are enthused about their 
Salary Savings System. Letters telling of splendid re- 
sults are reaching the Home Office every day. 


Under the Salary Savings -System the employer de- 
ducts the monthly premium on any form of Lincoln 
National Life policy from the pay of the employee. 
Individual policies are issued and with certain restrictions 
it is conducted on a non-medical basis. 


The Salary Savings System is so simple and yet so helpful to 
the agent that it furnishes another substantial reason why it pays to 











(CINK UP (wis THe (LINCOLN) 





Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character 
More Than $375,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















Pennsylvania 


1865 








Provident Mutual — 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





Sixty Years Old 


Provident agents in their approach have the 
advantage of the national advertising of the 
Company which is striking and original, 
and also of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


Founded 1865 


1925 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 





This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Street, New York City. Clarence 
Axman, President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Eager, Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The. ad- 
dress of the officers is the office of this 
newspaper. Telephone number: Beek- 
man 2076. 

Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








SPECIAL CONVENTION EDITION 

A special edition of THe EAstTERN 
UNDERWRITER will be issued tomorrow, 
giving a full account of the proceedings 
of the annual convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, in session 
this week at Kansas City. 





A FUTURE OF GREAT PROMISE 

If the leaders of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters did nothing 
else at the recent Kansas City convention 
than stage the session devoted to plans 
for cooperating with trust companies, 
they would have justified themselves and 
the convention. It was called by some 
who were there, the most instructive 
session ever held by the National Asso- 
ciation. The life underwriters from all 
over the country were given a vision of 
the possibilities of utilizing the functions 
of the trust companies that may well 
bring about another phase in the future 
development of the life insurance 
business. 

It is admitted by such a thorough 
student of life insurance as Franklin W. 
Ganse, that the present form of this 
cooperation, like the simple life insur- 
ance trust, are but a beginning; that the 
best method of cooperation has yet to 
be found. This will undoubtedly stimu- 
late life underwriters all over the country 
to devise plans of combining the joint 
functions of life insurance and trust com- 
panies that will still further expand the 
service and usefulness of life insurance 
protection. This is already happening 
here in the east. This issue of THE 
EAsTERN UNDERWRITER tells of a new and 
original plan of a New York life under- 
writer which he is using in cooperation 
with several trust companies. Other 
plans along different lines are known by 
this paper to be in the making. It would 
not be surprising to find a remarkable 
development during the coming winter 
in this field of life insurance usefulness. 

The bankers, always quick to detect a 
new development in any business field, 
have shown their appreciation of the 
importance Of this life insurance func- 


tion. A number of trust company officers 
were present at the Kansas City conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; they missed their own 
convention to be there. The bankers 
are showing a very live interest in life 
insurance and its uses as applied to their 
business and when bankers generally 
acquire a more thorough understanding 
of the subject they will be a powerful 
influence in extending life insurance pro- 
tection. For this reason alone the local 
life underwriter will sooner.or later be 
drawn into closer relations with his local 
banks and trust companies. 

The life underwriters of the country, 
in the home office and the field, have 
carried forward their campaign for the 
better education of the public on life 
insurance protection with little assistance 
from other fields. Now, there is the 
promise of the cooperation of the 
greatest single force in American busi- 
ness, the banks, and the extent to which 
this new field may be developed no man 
can say. 





Local Agents Meet 


(Continued from pane 1) 
company men are in the lobby of the 
Mucehlebach Hotel with their hand-shak- 
ing and their eyes beaming and their 
ears open. 


Company Men Watchful 


The company men are not only watch- 
ing to see which way the National Asso- 
ciation cat will jump but they are also 
waiting for the decision as to the legality 
of the Chrysler-Palmetto plan. 

If it is declared legal there will be a 
scramble for automobile finance busi- 
ness in which the Chrysler-Palmetto 
deal will be forgotten in the rush of 
other events. 


Whatever is done, the new president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents will have his hands full, and it 
can be positively stated that the new 
president will be most carefully chosen 
and he will not be picked for reasons of 
good-fellowship or internal politics. 

Thomas C. Moffatt, the present pres- 
ident of the Association, at this writing, 
is persistent in backing up his former 
statements that he will not accept the 
job for another term. 

A number of companies, including the 
Royal, Hartford, Royal Exchange, New 
Hampshire, America Fore group, Phoe- 
nix of London and the Crum & Forster 
group, have exhibits here and one com- 
pany is serving sandwiches and pickles. 
This is a new one. 


The annual get-together dinner of 
the National Association is scheduled 
for tonight. Today, there are being held 
meetings of the executive committee, 
and the presidents and secretaries of 
state associations in attendance at this 
meeting. 





SECOND RUSSIAN TO APPEAL 


Albany, Oct. 6—The Court of Appeals 
today granted a motion to the Second 
Russian Insurance Company to appeal 
from the Appellate Division on the 
motion of the superintendent of insur- 
ance for an order to take possession of 
the property under liquidation pro- 
ceedings. 





Charles L. Phillips, vice-president of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty was in 
New York this week. : 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











“JACK” BERLET 


E. J. Berlet, popularly known as 
“Jack” in insurance circles in Philadel- 
phia, general agent of the Guardian Life 
of America and president of the Guard- 
ian Life Leaders Club, recently was host 
at his country place to the members of 
the Philadelphia agency and the agency 
office staff. Evidently, Jack’s “dogs” 
were hurting as he is shown in the 
snap as shoeless as Bill Tilden of tennis 
fame. The cap he is wearing is the 
property of the motor bus driver who 
took the party to Jack’s private picnic 
grounds. 





MARINE UNDERWRITERS ELECT 


At the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters yesterday, the following 
directors were elected for the year ending 
September 30, 1926; H. W. Beebe, Louis 
F. Burke, J. T. Byrne, Frank H. Cauty, 
Hendon Chubb, Douglas F. Cox, Wm. R, 
Hedge, S. D. McComb, Wm. H. McGee, 
G. C. Owens, Chas. R. Page, Walter 
Wood Parsons, W. J. Roberts, Benj. 
Rush, W. L. H. Simpson. All were re- 
elections except Mr. Byrne who suc- 
ceeded C. R. Ebert, who is now the 
partner of Mr. Roberts, a director. The 
board of directors will meet within a 
few days and elect the officers. Aside 
from the election the proceedings were 
routine, official reports being received 
and approved. 





HONOR MESEROLE AND BOWDEN 


Clinton V. Meserole, president, and 
Laurens R. Bowden, vice-president, of 
the Pacific Fire, were guests of honor 
at a dinner given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
last Friday evening by forty officers, 
department heads and veteran employes 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of‘ their assuming control of the com- 
pany. Both the president and _ vice- 
president were presented with large silver 
trays. 





H. H. WORTHINGTON RESIGNS 


H. H. Worthington, of Springfield, 
Mass., state agent for the Home and its 
affiliated companies for western Mass- 
achusetts, has resigned as of October 
15 after serving the Home as field man 
for nearly twenty years. 





S. E. U. A. MEETING 
The semi-annual meeting of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association will be 
held in Washington on November 5-6. 


Joab H. Banton is coming up for re- 
electioi as_ district attorney. of New 
York City and the insurance district jg 
taking much interest in his campaign 
due to his fine work in connection with 
cases involving insurance. Mr. Barton 
was at one time counsel for the Crum 
& Forster group of fire companies ind 
his workin. cooperation. with the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters in cut- 
ting down losses suffered through arson 
and the filing of false proofs of los:, is 
well known. He lent his cooperatior by 
organizing an arson bureau with the re- 
sult that some sensational convictions 
were obtained which was viewed as /iay- 
ing a salutory effect against this form 
of crine. Mr. Banton has lent his as- 
sistance at meetings of the New York 
Board where ways of reducing fire liaz- 
ards 11 New York City was the chief 
topic of interest. 

* Ok Ok 


Frederick H. Kreismann, head of the 
F. H. Kreismann Insurance Agency, and 
president of the St. Louis Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has been selected by 
City Comptroller to serve on a board of 
three appraisers to pass on property to 
be purchased by the city for the new 
Memorial Plaza. The city has appro- 
priated $1,000,000 to purchase the land, 
the commissioners will receive $5,000 for 
their work in examining the property 
and deciding what the city should pay 
for it. Kreismann served as Mayor of 
St. Louis from 1909 to 1913 and is re- 
garded highly in civic and _ business 


circles. 

x Ok Ok 
James E. Kavanagh, second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life 


addressed the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce at a luncheon, September 30. 
* ok x 


Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, arrived in 
New York on Monday aboard the 
steamer “Adriatic” for a short visit to 
the United States and Canada. He is one 
of the British company managers who 
will attend the conference with Ameri- 
can and Canadian executives in Montreal. 


* * * 


Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., special agent 
of the Great American in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and Mrs. Ludlum, are _ being 
congratulated upon the arrival of a 
daughter, Miss Mary Ann Ludlum, on 
September 29. Mr. Ludlum is the son 
of Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president 
of the Home. 

i 


J. E. Flanigan, New York City agency 
manager of the Bankers Life Company 
and George Muller, salesman of the same 
agency, narrowly escaped serious injury 
in an automobile accident on Long Island 
a short time ago. Mr. Flanigan’s car 
collided with a heavy truck. The auto- 
mobile was wrecked and Mr. Flanigan 
knocked unconscious. When he came 
to he found himself holding tightly to 
the steering wheel, but the latter had 
been completely severed from the stcer- 
ing post. 

: x *k * 

Jack Fraser, associate general avent 
of the Connecticut Mutual in New York, 
is the proud father of twins—a pair of 
bounanrg baby girls. They were born 
last Friday and Mrs. Fraser and _ the 
twins are reported to be doing nicely. 
Mr. Fraser says it is the Scotch system 
to get two for the price of one. 





L. E. FALLS TO SPEAK 

Laurence E. Falls, superintendent of 
agencies of The American of Newark, 
will be the speaker at the meeting of 
the Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department at Philadelphia on 
October 20. His subject will be “Use and 
Occupancy Insurance.” 
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| FIRE INSURANCE | 





Jersey Legislature 
Sifting Fire Rates 


RATE MONOPOLY IS CHARGED 





Leon Watson, Rating Expert, and Others 
Give Interesting. Testimony at 
_ Trenton Hearing 





With the close of summer comes the 
annus! crop of political attacks upon fire 
insurance rates and profits by political 
interests which for years have considered 
all big corporations fair game for their 
own advancement. Charges of a fire in- 
surance rate monopoly are now being 
made in New Jersey before the Bright 
Investigation Committee of the legisla- 
ture. it is said that Samuel Untermyer, 
who roared at the insurance companies 
for months and months a few years ago, 
and proved nothing wrong, will be in- 
vited to the New Jersey hearings to ex- 
press his views. 

Tie Bright Committee held a hearing 
last week at Trenton at which Leon 
Watson, the rating expert, testified, to- 
gether with other rating men, insurance 
brokers and state senators. Following 
is an account of what transpired accord- 
ing to one of the New Jersey daily 
newspapers : 

Watson prepares the rates for 203 
companies for filing with the Department 
of Banking and Insurance. The rates of 
the 203 companies are the same, Watson 
testified. There are 115 other companies 
operating in the State and rates for 
these concerns are either fixed by those 
other experts or themselves. 

During the questioning of Watson and 
Thomas K. Johnston, deputy banking 
commissioner, the other main witness in 
the insurance rate matter, Senator Simp- 
son, Hudson, for the committee fre- 
quently referred to the message of Gov- 
ernor Silzer at the last session of the 
Legislature in which the executive made 
strong charges concerning the monopoly 
since the passage of the Ramsay Act in 
1913 and referred to swollen dividends 
and high salaries paid by the companies 
reported to be benefited. 

Watson said he had no particular 
knowledge of these things. “I have so 
little faith in fire insurance dividends 
that I don’t own one share of stock,” 
he volunteered. 


No Underwriting Profits 


He declared there has been no under- 
writing profits during the last few years, 
but admitted overhead in salaries of the 
companies might eat up a lot of the 
money made. Not all of the 115 com- 
panies, who do not buy his services in 
rate making are competitors, he said. 
The witness told Senator Simpson that 
if the Ramsay Act wére repealed the 
203 firms for whom he works would have 
to fix their own rates. This total using 
the \Vatson rate-bureau consists of 193 
Stock and ten mutual fire insurance 
companies. 

In making up rates the witness said he 
did not consult with the companies but 
asks individual ones their opinions and 
Irequently they complain that the 
charges he fixes for them are too low. 

The expert said he is “hounded” from 
three sides. The companies say he fixes 
tates too low, the insured say they are 
too high, and the brokers contend that 
under them they can’t get enough 
business, 


\ atson made a very collected witness 
and the committee made little progress 
im wringing from him any facts which 
Might indicate there is a monopoly. He 
toid the probers he has no “definite 
knowledge” as to whether the rates are 
profitable. There is a loss ratio of fifty 
er cent which must be figured in cal- 
culating the company profits. 


“Some are losing money because they 


do not underwrite properly,” he declared. 

The average fire insurance rate of the 
State was less in 1924 than it has been 
in several years, the witness told Senator 
Simpson. Prior to 1913. the Court of 
Errors held agreements for the fixing of 
these rates were void, and it was after 
that the Ramsay Act was passed under 
which the ‘Watson bureau functions. The 
Hudson. Senator wanted: to know. the 
average rate before the Errors Court 
ruling. ; 

Watson. said in 1910 the rate was 
ninety-one and a fraction - cents -per 
$1,000; .1911,-90!4 cents; 1912, 89.6 cents, 
and from 1913 to 1924 the average has 
been, 88 cents. 


Competition is Keen 

Individual risks insured -have_ in- 
creased, but not the field generally. 
Mutual companies have been keen com- 
petitors, said. the witness. . Chairman 
Bright wanted to know whether. Watson 
had. not.told him in the State House 
corridor last year he intended to- see 
Governor Silzer about this rate question. 
The witness said he had not. 

“T would not make the attempt,” he 
declared.. “In the first place, I. don’t 
think the Governor would be. interested. 
He has a preconceived notion on this 
subject which, to my mind, is erroneous. 
He might know more about it than I 
do, but I don’t think he “does.” 

A. H. Weimer, of 75 Fulton street, New 
York City, another expert, fixes rates 
for ten or a dozen mutual companies 
doing business in New Jersey, and said 
that he adopts the Watson figures for 
this purpose. 

Chester G. Bollenbach, a Newark in- 
surance broker, wanted the Bright com- 
mittee to go into the charge he made 
that building and loan associations insist, 
when they grant loans on _ properties, 
that the borrower take their fire insur- 
ance from agents designated by the asso- 
ciation. Bollenbach was advised to see 
Senator Harrison, of Essex, who has 
charge of the building and loan probe. 
Bollenbach also presented the committee 
with a letter from the Department of 
Banking stating it has no authority over 
automobile insurance covering accidents 
and liability. 

This had previously been. developed 
when Deputy Commissioner of Banking 
Johnson was on the stand. Johnston, 
who is the real head of the department, 
and has been in the State service over 
fifty years, told the probers that the 
banking and insurance officials are in- 
terested principally in the question of the 
solvency of insurance companies, that is, 
their ability to pay their policies. Rates 
and their reasonableness are not given 
much attention, except where they appear 
so low as to raise the question whether 
the company could do business on them 
and meet its obligations. 

He agreed with Watson that the 
rates were lower in the 1923-24 period 
than previously. They were higher in 
1918 than at any other time, the average 
being 99.9 cents on the thousand, brought 
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about by the ten per cent. surcharge oc- 
casioned by the Black Tom explosion 
near Jersey City. 


Silzer Message Quoted 


Senator Simpson quoted the Silzer 
message on the monopoly question at 
length to Johnston. He could not sug- 
gest a remedy for the excessive rates, 
large salaries and heavy dividends 
alleged by the Governor and seemed to 
doubt the accuracy of what the message 
charged. However, he said Mr. Selzer 
had asked for data from the banking 
department in making up the message. 


“The message charges a_ legalized 
monopoly,” said Simpson. “Is that a 
fact?” 


“I can’t say it is, sir,” replied the wit- 
ness. “Each company can file its own 
rates or have them fixed by an agent or 
expert.” 

“But a hundred companies can com- 
bine and have an agent fix their rate 
under the Act of 1913 and they must 
abide by it,’ commented the Hudson 
Senator. 


When Simpson. wanted to know if the 
Banking Department had figures on the 
earnings, dividends and other similar data 
of the fire insurance companies, John- 
ston replied that it had not, being inter- 
ested mainly to see that the concerns 
paid their policy claims, but if expenses 
jeopardized the ability of the companies 
to do this, the matter -would be in- 
vestigated. 

He knew nothing about the Governor’s 
allegation that some companies paid 
stock dividends of 100 and 200 per cent. 
The message contended that the people 
were paying exorbitant rates as a result 
of the situation he portrayed. 

“Unrestricted competition has resulted 
rather disastrously to mahy companies,” 
said Deputy Banking , Commissioner 
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Johnston. “I believe in stability in rates 
for fire insurance and other kinds.” 

“Is there any way to supervise these 
rates to see if they are exorbitant,” asked 
Simpson. 

“Only through the passage of a law,” 
replied the witness, meaning his depart- 
ment has no such authority now. 

The official declared there is no law 
requiring automobile insurance com- 
panies doing any accident or other busi- 
ness to file their rates, except those 
relating to fire insurance. 

Johnston later presented some figures 
from his department on fire insurance 
business. He said for the year ending 
December 31, 1923, the total risks, or 
policies, written totalled $49,019,491 and 
on this were paid premiums totaling 
$588,553. The average premium was 
$1.20 and these figures were for some 
twenty-five companies. «The dividends 
the companies paid on their earnings the 
department did not know. 


Philadelphia Brokerage 
Firm Admits New Partner 


Lewis N. Lukens, Jr., and Ernest C. 
Savage, both of Philadelphia, announce 
that Louis M. Washburn has joined them 
as a general partner in the insurance 
brokerage business and that the old firm 
of Lukens, Savage & Co., has been 
changed to Lukens, Savage & Washburn. 
In addition to other activities Mr. Wash- 
burn will direct the firm’s engineering 
and rating department. Offices are located 
at 132 South Fourth Street. 








A CORRECTION 
The article appearing in a recent issue 
of THe EAstERN UNDERWRITER on the 
career of Branch Manager Keller of the 
Great American.was written by C. A. 
Ludlum, Jr., and not by C. A. Ludlum, 
as was erroneously published. 





SMOKE RIDERS ON OIL 


The question of smoke riders cov- 
ering loss by smoke from fire within 
fuel oil burning apparatus has been set- 
tled by the New York Insurance De- 
partment ruling that such riders must 
be in the form of supplemental con- 
tracts, clearly shown as such and ap- 
proved by the department. 





FLORIDA GETS ANOTHER 

I. E. Reidinger, Alliance, Ohio, state 
agent of the Fire Association for Ohio, 
has decided to go to Sebring, Fla., to 
enter the local business, and accordingly 
has submitted his resignation to his com- 
pany. He has recently looxed over the 
situation about Sebring and feels there 
is an opportunity for the development 

d agency there. 
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Stafford Replies to 
Blue Goose Critics 


EXPLAINS HARDING’S STAND 





Does Not Believe That Union Head 
Meant Anything Other Than Friendly 
Criticism 





Because of the general excitement stirred 
up about the Blue Goose organization by 
the critical talk of Johm C. Harding of 
Chicago at the Union. meeting in Montreal 
recently, John F. Stafford, Western man- 
ager at Chicago of the Sun Insurance 
Office, has written a letter to various in- 
surance journals explaining his conception 
of the Blue Goose and containing his ideas 
of what prompted Mr. Harding’s frank 
talk. Mr. Stafford is himself an ardent 
Blue Goose member and has been associated 
with the organization for many years. 
His letter follows in full: 


So many men have approached me on 
this Blue Goose question that possibly 
I had better say what I think about the 
remarks made by Mr. John C. Harding, 
president of The Union, in his discussion 
at Montreal. 

Now, the first thing we do, let us get 
down to bed rock facts and not indulge 
in any wild “holier than thou” conjec- 
tures of Mr. Harding’s perfectly friend- 
ly criticism of the annual Fellowship 
Dinners of the Blue Goose, for while 
I am frank to confess that I personally 
feel that various utterances of his were 
considerably “wide of the mark,” I am 
rather inclined to believe they were made 
because of the fact that he is not in as 
intimate touch with the activities of the 
order as he might be, and in stating facts 
that have only come to his ears his re- 
marks were made purely in the spirit 
of good will and with an idea for the 
ultimate good of the organization. 

Mr. Harding, to my mind, is right in 
certain of his remarks, which are only 


applicable, I believe, to possibly some- 
what over-exuberant younger Goslings 
who, swimming® a bit wild in some hid- 
den pond or room of the hotel, come to 
the fastivities just a bit livelier than 
ordinary and just a bit forgetful, for 
the time being, that any over-indulgence 
in joyousness is apt to bring criticism 
on the order as a whole. 


Seeks Dry Dinner This Year 


Maybe John’s words sounded a bit 
more harsh than he intended them to 
sound, and perhaps at first blush some 
of us many have been inclined to feel 
that the Blue Goose was being made 
the “goat” of, but just the same haven’t 
we placed ourselves in the position where 
the criticism is somewhat deserved, and 
wouldn’t it be a great deal better this 
year if all of us went to the Fellowship 
Dinner with a determination to see to 
it that there was no opportunity pre- 
sented in any way for any further at- 
tack in the matter, and that we do not 
try to excuse ourselves with remarks 
that may possibly be brought forward 
to the effect that our good friend, Mr. 
Volstead, generally fails to be in evi- 
dence at gatherings of organizations of 
all kinds these days? 

It was a long time ago that I pub- 
licly voiced what I believed then was the 
true meaning of the Blue Goose, and 
despite anything that may have been 
said, I am still of the same belief in the 
integrity and usefulness of the organiza- 
tion. 

The Blue Goose is an order of fellow- 
ship—nothing more and nothing less. The 
order was originally conceived in a spirit 
of fun way back in 1906, though it took 
but a short time for some of us to even 
then realize that it was quite evident 
that there were possibilities for a real 
insurance organization that might do 
much for the fire insurance business in 
the promotion of harmony, for certainly 
there seemed to be no business in all 
this great land of ours where the actual 
daily responsibilities brought men into 
such intimate touch as did the fire insur- 
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ance business. The companies are co- 
operating with the field men every day 
in the establishment and in the handling 
of agencies. We are all interested many 
times on the same lines, on the same 
risks and in the same agencies, and with- 
out business co-operation fire insurance 
would soon be in a state of choas were 
it not for ‘the fellowship that exists 
through the Order of the Blue Goose. 

The Blue Goose is not being made a 
“goat” of, I am quite certain of that, 
for no matter what has or may be said 
of the order it is too old and too sound 
to be tumbled into the discard. 

The Blue Goose brings men together; 
it teaches them to forget the petty 
strifes and jealousies of every-day busi- 
ness life; it teaches them the value of 
firm, warm friendships and its watch- 
word, “Tote fair,” has, I believe, saved 
many a serious complication in this in- 
teresting business of ours. 


How Blue Goose is Helpful 


While the Blue Goose recognizes the 
value of frivolity, it also teaches the fu- 
tility of distrust and surely notes the 
need we all have for the temperate judg- 
ment of one another. The Blue Goose 
eradicates selfishness and it eradicates 
all the meanness in a man’s soul. It 
helps us in a good many ways and it 
certainly gives us the right to look each 
other straight in the eye and feel that 
man to man we are sort of on the 
square and that we are liable to tote 
pretty fairly decently with one another 


at all times just so long as we belong 
to the Blue Goose and adopt its teach- 
ings. 

We have been scoffed at once in a 
while by those who did not understand 
what the Blue Goose really meant, and 
we will undoubtedly be scoffed at in 
the future, but the good that the order 
has done in the business and the good 
that the order has done in a fellowship 
way, and the good that the order has 
done where men or their families have 
needed assistance, is something that can- 
not and never will be downed. 

There are in this wide country of 
ours and in Canada a very great many 
evidences of the good that has been 
done by the Blue Goose and we have 
generally noted that “those who came 
to scoff remained to pray,” as it were, 
for when they have been given their 
first swim in the clear, deep waters they 
have seen how very easy it is to have 
washed from their minds the distrust 
of their fellow men and they have 
learned to fraternize as human beings 
should fraternize in this every-day, hard- 
working, devil-take-the-hindmost world 
of ours. 

It is so mighty easy in this busy day 
to say “I understand So and So or Such 
and Such to be the case,” and while I 
do not believe Mr. Harding really in- 
tended some of his remarks to apply to 
the Blue Goose organization as a whole, 
nor to apply to the annual meetings of 


(Continued on page 15) 
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FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J. 
Organised 1855 
Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities..  8,536,871.80 


Net Surplus. ... 3,586,660.11 
| Assets .......$15,123,531.91 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$6,586,660.11 








THE 
GirardF.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1853 

Statement January 1, 1925 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. . 3,213,098.14 


Net Surplus.... 1,260,934.06 


Policyholders’ Surplus 
$2,260,934.06 
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MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organised 1854 

Statement January 1, 1925 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
allother liabilities | 2,575,127.95 


Net Surplus. ... 1,000,362.98 


Assets ........$4,175,490.93 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,600,362.98 
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FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Organised 1866 
Statement January 1, 1925 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital .......$1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all | 
other liabilities... 3,751,385.75 


Net Surplus.... 501,427.56 _ 


Assets ........$5,252,813.31 | 
Policyholders’ Surplus 
$1,501,427.56 
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Druggists Stress 
Insurance Importance 


ADVISE ADEQUATE PROTECTION 





Inserance Committee Points Out at An- 
nual Meeting Kinds of Covers 
Needed by Druggists 





The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation is another large organization 
which thoroughly recognizes the im- 
portance of insurance knowledge on the 
part of its members in order that they 
mav be fully protected against loss. At 
the annual convention of the Association 
held this week at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
in Detroit, Mich., the Committee on In- 
surance, of which Roy M. Johnston is 
chairman, submitted a report which em- 
phasized the importance of adequate in- 
surance coverage and listed many of the 
fire and casualty lines which all drug- 
gists should carry. Following are ex- 
cerpts from the report? 

“\Ve want to stress first of all the im- 
portance of adequate coverage. In this 
day it should not be necessary to have 
to advise our members to protect them- 
selves adequately against catastrophes. 
However, as your committee writes this 
report, it has before it a letter giving a 
record of the fire loss in San Diego of 
the Brunswig. Drug Company, which oc- 
curred on the 9th of February of this 
year. The insurance aggregated only 
$157,000, or about 70 per cent. of the 
sum that should have been carried. The 
property owner became a co-insurer to 
a very substantial extent—the ratio be- 
ing $157,000 to $225,000, so that the in- 
surance loss, on account of inadequate 
insurance, was nearly $50,000. 

“Equally important with adequate cov- 
erage is the necessity of placing this 
coverage in sound companies. There 
are fly-by-night, shaky, and cut-throat 
companies in the insurance business just 
as there are in other lines of endeavor, 
and we feel that this committee would 
be neglecting its duty if it did not warn 
the members against patronizing com- 
panies of this character. We want es- 
pecially to caution our members against 
placing their liability insurance with 
companies other than those having strong 
financial backing. Liability insurance, 
by its very nature, is a more hazardous 
business.than fire insurance and one in 
which it is more difficult to establish an 
even loss ratio. 


Watch Proper Appraisals 


“We believe it is well to consider the 
advisability of proper appraisals to estab- 
lish true values on buildings and machin- 
ery. The co-insurance clause requires 
that the assured carry insurance up to 
a certain per cent. of the actual value 
of buildings and machinery covered by 
the policies. Owing to the big fluctua- 
tions in the cost of labor and materials 
in the past few years, the actual value 
of a building may today be anywhere 
from 75 per cent. to 250 per cent. of its 
cost when built. The only way to be 
safe is to have buildings and machinery 
appraised by a competent engineer, then 
to have this appraisal kept up to date 
year by year, 

“We believe it is wise to employ only 
one broker to handle the entire line of 
insurance, and to designate one person 
in the office to handle the policies to 
see that they are renewed when they 
expire. Your committee has found that 
it is valuable to have all policies expire 
at the end of the fiscal year of the busi- 
ness and we so recommend this to you. 
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This would simplify bookkeeping and all 
policies would be sure to be renewed. 

“Insurance authorities estimate that 
there are something like 30,0UU,vWU mre in- 
surance policies in force in the United 
States. An insurance policy may be the 
most valuable document you have, and 
yet, probably not one per cent. of these 
policies are ever read by the assured until 
after a loss occurs. We strongly recom- 
mend that you read your ponies wnen 
you get them to see if they are drawn 
the way you want them. it is easy to 
change policies before a loss, but impos- 
sible afterward. 

“Your committee feels that one of its 
principal duties is to impress upon the 
membership the necessity of fire preven- 
tion, not sporadically or on special oc- 
casions, but with constant and continued 
every-day work in this very important 
field. ‘The guiding principle of fre pre- 
vention should be first, to sateguard ife, 
then to protect the property ot the com- 
munity, and as a result will follow the 
reduction in the cost of the insurance. 


Fire Prevention Efforts 


“Few people realize the necessity of 
having doors of buildings open outward. 
Hundreds of lives have been lost because 
this small precaution was overiooxed, and 
when fire occurred, the half-crazed peo- 
ple crowded against the doors, making 
the opening of them impossible. Ade- 
quate fire escapes should be placed on 
every building and should be constructed 
so that all windows opening on them are 
provided with wired glass panes. This 
will hold back the fire and make the 
use of the fire escape possible. Other 
things to aid fire prevention and min- 
imize water damage loss would be the 
water proofing of floors, making floors 
seli-draining, and the providing of scup- 
pers at the walls through which the 
water may drain. 

“One very essential thing is to pro- 
vide separate fire-proof rooms for ex- 
celsior, racking, acid and explosives. Ex- 
tinguishers should be provided on every 
floor in sufficient numbers so as to be 
readily accessible from every point. There 
are few fires that cannot be stopped in 
their incipiency with a small quart car- 
bon tetrachloride extinguisher. “No 
Smoking” signs, and signs warning 
against dangers of fires should be posted 
conspicuously throughout the building. 

“A rigid inspection system should be 
started. A supply of plant inspection 
blanks may be secured through the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
the inspections should be made regu- 
larly. 

“Tornado insurance is becoming more 


and more an important factor as losses 
from tornados and wind storms mount. 
While in former years a tornado might 
tear across a portion of the country and 
do no damage other than the destruc- 
tion of trees in its path, now it finds 
settlements, villages, and cities to sutter 
its punishment. We feel, therefore, that 
we should recommend to our members 
the necessity of protecting themselves by 
adequate tornado coverage. 


Use and Occupancy 


“Use and occupancy insurance is so 
familiar to all that little attention needs 
to be paid to it other than to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in a case of fire, 
even though the fire loss may be fully 
covered by insurance, the loss would still 
be large due to the inability to resume 
business for a considerable period after 
the fire. This loss is a legitimate hazard 
for fire insurance and can be covered by 
use and occupancy insurance. A valuable 
coverage similar to use and occupancy 
insurance is profits insurance, which cov- 
ers profits which you have in the mer- 
chandise on your floor at the time you 
have a loss. 

“All companies having sprinkler 
equipped premises should have sprinkler 
leakage insurance. This insurance covers 
against accidental discharge of water 
from sprinkler system, which is an ever- 
present danger. Water damage insur- 
ance is also good insurance to carry, 
as this covers accidental damage by 
water that might damage stock through 
the bursting of water pipes, or any other 
damage that might be done by water 
other than that done by the sprinkler 
system. 


Druggists’ Defense Liability Insurance 

“The. manufacturers and distributors 
of drugs, including allied sundries, may 
be interested in knowing that a new lia- 
bility insurance’ contract is being issued 
giving the insured complete coverage 
against losses accidentally suffered, or 
alleged to have been suffered, by reason 
of the use or the consumption of any 
product manufactured, sold or distributed 
by the insured. Claims for mistakes, 
particularly through mislabeling and for- 
eign substances, are coming up rather 
frequently, many of the claims being 
made through unscrupulous attorneys 
who are causing a great deal of annoy- 
ance to the drug industry. The cost 
of meeting a single case or defending 
a. false claim may be considerable. The 
answer is protective insurance which may 
be had at a very low cost. 

“Since the considerable advance in par- 
cel post insurance rates has been pro- 
mulgated by the Post Office Department, 


VERMONT AGENTS MEET 





Amend Constitution to Conform With 
Savannah R dations; J. E. 
Traill Elected President 


The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
held at Bennington, Vt., Sept. 30, 1925. 
The golf tournament in the morning was 
a successful afiair. W. H. Shaw, Man- 
chester, Vt., won the first prize, a pair 
of golf clubs presented by the Fidelity 
Deposit of Baltimore, Md.; the second 
prize, a box of cigars, presented by the 
Association, was won by Louis Ives, spe- 
cial agent, Northern Assurance. 

The afternoon business session was 
well attended. The important feature 
of the meeting was the adoption of the 
amendment to the constitution in line 
with the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Association at its mid-year meet- 
ing in Savannah, Ga., last February. The 
constitution was also amended to pro- 
vide for one meeting each year instead 
of two meetings as previously prescribed. 

After the regular business of the meet- 
ing, those present listened to a talk by 
Walter B. Cruttenden, vice-president, 
Springfield Fire & Marine, of Spring- 
field, Mass. In the evening there was a 
larger attendance at the banquet. Clar- 
ence T. Hubbard, assistant secretary of 
the Automobile, gave an eritertaining 
talx ‘on “New Freland’s Possibilities” 
and “Special Lines.” | 

After Mr. siuvvard’s talk, the nom- 
inating committee presented the names 
of the following officers for the ensuing 
year, and they were elected: 

J. E. Traill, Burlington, Vt., president; 
Henry G. Blanchard, Newport, Vt., vice- 
president; David J. Burns, Montpelier, 
Vt.,  secretary-treasurer. Executive 
Committee: George M. Clay, Brattle- 
boro, Vt., chairman; Eugene S. Leon- 
ard, Bellows Falls, Vt.; Harrison I. Nor- 
ton, Brattleboro, Vt. 








FIRE PREVENTION ISSUE 


The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce 
issues a weekly magazine entitled 
“Brooklyn,” which is devoted to the busi- 
ness interests of the borough. This 
week’s issue is devoted to fire preven- 
tion and contains several excellent arti- 
cles on the hazards of fire. 





Blue Goose Letter 
(Continued from page 14) 


the various state organizations of field 
men which are held in the summer 
months in their respective states (for 
these field associations held meetings 
long before the Blue Goose was ever 
thought of), his words did have a sort 
of a leaning that way. What I believe 
he really intended to imply was that 
there had been just a little bit too much 
evidence of over-exuberance at the an- 
nual festivities and that it was well for 
the business that we attempt to put the 
brakes on. In this I agree with him. 
Mr. Harding is and always has been 
a Blue Goose; he has always been inter- 
ested in the order and I know that he, 
as well as the rest of us, has a very 
great and heartfelt desire that the Blue 
Goose retain forever the reputation it so 
rightly deserves of being an order of 
fellowship in all that the words imply. 





> 





we find that a great many of our mem- 
bers who have been having their par- 
cels insured by the Government, are now 
having this done by private insurance 
companies, as it results in considerable 
saving in a year’s time.” 
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Watch Auto Sales 


Record sales are being made in automobiles today. 
Factories are running full time to keep up with orders. 
| Months that have been considered dull have returned a 
large volume of sales. 





What does this all mean to the local insurance agent? 
It means that in the process of distribution and buying 
a certain percentage of these cars is coming to your 
town. Therein lies the possibility. 


== Watch the local buying of cars. 
need insurance protection. 


Their owners will 


Home agents can provide a complete cover in a com- 
bination policy which insures against Fire, Theft, Col- 
lision, Property Damage and Liability. 


CEN NEW YO 
The HO COMPANY RK 
Elbridge G. Snow, President 
ORGANIZED 1853 CASH CAPITAL $18,000,000 
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Best Says Over 90% : 
of Premium Income 
Is Agency Business 


ANALYZES PALMETTO SCHEME 





Believes Group Buying of Auto Insur- 
ance a Good Plan and That Agents 
Will Not Suffer 





Some interesting reflections on the 
Chrysier-Palmetto insurance plan are 
made by Alfred M. Best, head of the 
Alfred M. Best Company, publishers of 
insurance reports, in his latest bulletin 
on fire insurance. Mr. Best analyzes the 
effects of the Palmetto plan upon local 


agents and concludes that it will not: 


injure their business to any large de- 
gree nor will similar group automobile 
insurance. plans. 

According to Mr. Best more than 90 
per cent. of the fire insurance premium 
income of the country, including that 
written by non-agency mutuals, is agency 
business and therefore stock fire agents 
have little to fear through any of the 
automobile insurance plans contemplated. 
He says that it is ridiculous to presume 
that the American agency system will be 
supplanted by some other method and 
advises local agents not to be too selfish 
as they are in no danger of losing their 
business to competitors of another kind. 

Following are extracts from Mr. 
Best’s editorial on the subject: 

The extraordinary violence of the con- 
troversy engendered by this arrangement 
would alone make it worthy of very 
careful study, but aside from its im- 
portance to the entire insurance frater- 
nity and to the public at large by rea- 
son of the magnitude of the interests 
directly involved in this arrangement, it 
has still greater importance because of 
its possible effect upon the whole ex- 
isting plan for carrying on the fire in- 
surance business in this country through 
the machinery consisting of companies, 
agents and brokers, and State insurance 
officials having supervision of insurance 
transactions in their respective States. 


Resident Agent Laws 


The laws of many States contain a 
provision that all policies of insurance 
covering property located within such 
States must be signed by a . resident 
agent licensed as such by the State. 
These laws are warmly supported by 
local insurance agents, and the National 
Association formed by them for mutual 
protection, for the reason that they pro- 
tect in some degree the business of 
local agents against the inroads of the 
large insurance brokerage concerns lo- 
cated in New York, Chicago and else- 
where, which broxerage concerns see 
business all over the United States. There 
is merit in these laws, but, on the other 
hand, it is thoroughly unsound to at- 
tempt to saddle upon any line of indus- 
try an expense representing the com- 
pensation of a middleman unless that 
compensation is for services performed. 

If, to illustrate, a great corporation, 
Owning property in many different 
States, desires to handle its insurance 
from its headquarters, and insurance 
companies can be found ready to write 
such insurance wherever the insured prop- 
erty may be located, there is no eco- 
nomic reason why some agent who per- 
forms no services in connection with the 
Placing of the business should receive 
4 commission merely because, under the 
resident agent law of this-State, a A 4 
icy placed elsewhere must be sent: t@ 
him for countersignature. In this cof- 
nec'ion, the excitement*concerning the 
Chrysler-Palmetto transaction is diffi- 


to vighty-five per cent. of all new auto- 
aie are purchased on time, and the 
ocal agents throughout the country have 
nct for many years enjoyed any income 
in the form of commissions on fire and 
theft insurance upon such cars, owing 








cul: to understand, because from eighty * 
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Find Prospects 


In just one large, modern office 
building there is enough good 
insurance business to utilize the 
entire service and occupy all the 
time of even the busiest insurance 
agency. F 
Many firms situated in office 
buildings represent large and im- 
portant interests: Factories, lab- 
oratories, stores, shops, and 
innumerable other classes of 
trade and commerce that render 
countless kinds of service to the 
vast public. 

These firms have certain prob- 
lems, many of which modern 
Insurance Service can frequently 
solve through an _ Insurance 
Company’s Organization and by 
the sound protection of proper 
policies. 


Norwich Union Policies and Service have 
World-Wide Reputation 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


ot New York 
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Hart Darlington, President J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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The Agent Who. Seeks to Give Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 











to the fact that the finance companies 
have placed the insurance upon the cars 
which they finance under some general 
plan similar in its essentials to the 
Chrysler plan. 

Therefore, the Chrysler plan does not 
take away from local agents of the 
country something which they formerly 
possessed, and it is surprising that this 
particular finance company scheme 
should be made the subject of such vio- 
lent attack—unless this reaction is sim- 
ply the culmination of a dissatisfaction 
which has only now become vocal. Pos- 
sibly, too, insurance agents realize that 
if the courts uphold the Chrysler plan 
and refuse to sustain the contention of 
various state insurance officials that a 
dealer in selling a Chrysler automobile 
also sells the insurance upon it, and 
thereby violates the state laws by acting 
as an insurance agent without author- 
ity to do so, then the whole system of 
resident agent laws is in danger of de- 
struction. This may be the underlying 
reason for the remarkable hosility of 
local agents toward the Chrysler plan 
developed by its announcement. 


Economic Position of Insurance Agents 


Much loose, ill-advised and baseless 
criticism, of the agency system upon 
which the insurance business has been 
built in the United States has appeared 
in print in the last year or two, and a 
brief discussion here of the character 
and importance of the services per- 
formed by insurance agents is desir- 
able: 

An extremely large percentage of all 
insurance written by fire and casualty 
insurance companies in the United States 
is obtained through the efforts of their 
local representatives, who are active in 
every city, town and hamlet. Individual 
companies of moderate size frequently 
have. from one thousand agents upward, 
and some of the giant companies are be- 
lieved to have as many as twenty thou- 
sand local agents. These agents form 
the connecting link between insured and 
insurer; they are the salesmen of the 
business, in direct contact with their 
clients and familiar with the needs of 
the latter, the physical condition of their 
properties, the general status of their 
business affairs, and everything else 
which enters into the question of the 
desirability or undesirability of an in- 
dividual risk from the underwriter’s 
point of view, both as to physical and 
moral hazards. 

Speaking broadly, the agents of the 
country have, in our opinion, responded 
more promptly to the effect of chang- 
ing economic and. business conditions 
upon insurance problems than the com- 
pany executives, due to the fact that the 
former are daily on the “firing line,” 
and for that reason their knowledge is 
first-hand. The sum total of the pre- 
mium volume of all institutions writing 
fire and allied lines under plans which 
dispense with the services of local agents 
is not more than fifteen per cent. of the 
total premium volume of the country, 
and this includes the business transacted 
by many hundreds of local mutual in- 
stitutions and the gross premium volume 
of the Associated Factory Mutual In- 
surance Companies. The premiums 
charged by the latter are many times the 
premiums charged by stock companies 
for insuring similar risks, and the mutuals 
return at the end of the policy term 
the unused portion of these premiums. 
Over 90 Per cent. is Agency Business 

If our comparison, therefore were 
based as to mutual companies upon the 
net premium retained by them, after 
deducting returns to policyholders, it is 
safe to say that the percentage of non- 
agency business would be reduced to 
not more than eight per cent. of the 
country’s total premium payments. Under 


. these conditions, any assertion that the 


agency system has outlived its useful- 
ness, and is likely in the near future 
to be supplanted by some other method 
of producing business, is nonsense, de- 
spite the fact that in the largest centers 
of population there is a tendency to- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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TAR agents believe in acting before the damage 
is done. 


That’s why they are taking steps to protect their 
clients from cold weather damages while the leaves 
are still falling in October. 


They realize that the time to guard against sprinkler 
leakage is before the Winter months arrive. 


More sprinkler leakage is caused by bursting pipes, 
risers and joints due to freezing than to any other 
factor. Although automatic sprinkler systems are 
necessary to protect buildings and products from fire, 
the briefest cold weather accident may cause tremen- 
dous loss. 


Star agents are forestalling this loss by again adhering 
to their slogan for speciality lines—“Tell them and 
sell them”. 
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Rates on Oil Risks 
Too Low, Says Inglis 


BEEN ON DESCENDING SCALE 








Improvements in Modern Refinery and 
Other Units Not Sufficient to War- 
rant the Reductions 





Rates on oil risks are too low, accord- 
, Edward S. Inglis, general agent 


in a A 

of the North British & Mercantile, Mer- 
cantile, Commonwealth and Pennsyl- 
vania. This was brought out in a most 


illuminative talk which the general agent 
made on the subject of “Mineral Oils” 
before the Insurance Institute of Amer+ 

a. 
ne Mr. Inglis concluded his valuable paper 
with these comments: 

“Before closing, I should like to say a 
word on the going fire insurance rates 
for the different classes of oil risks. The 
large values involved with the resultant 
large premiums to companies and com- 
missions to brokers and agents have re- 
sulted in the past three or four years in 
bringing the average rate down at least 
100 per cent. Competition is so keen and 
vigorous that the rates at which a large 
number of oil risks are being written to- 
day are absolutely below cost and in the 
long run can produce nothing but loss 
to the insurance companies. The oil man, 
in view of this competition, has been 
educated to believe that if he goes along 
for a year or two without causing his 
insurors a loss, he is entitled to a re+ 
duction in rate, and invariably receives 
it. However, no increase in rate is forth- 
coming if the business has produced a 
loss for the insurors. 

“Tt is true that the modern refinery 
and other units of the class are much 
superior to those erected six or seven 
years ago. However, the difference is 
not so great as to warrant the radical 
reduction in the insurance rate, and fur- 
thermore, many of the older plants are 
being written today at one-third of the 
rate paid six years ago. This also ap- 
plies to tankage, casinghead plants, tank 
cars and filling and distributing station 
schedules. The brokers and agents are 
reducing their commissions, and the 
companies their premiums in spite of the 
fact that the very nature of the class 
makes it possible for one loss to wipe 
out the amount of premiums received 
over a period of years. It seems improb- 
able that this low level of rates can 
be maintained, but for the present at 
least, the oil man is getting considerable 
joy out of the situation and is keeping 
his ear to the ground at all times in 
order to obtain every~concession that 
the competition of the day is offering 
him in the way of liberal forms and low 
insurance cost.” 





AGENCY INCORPORATES 


F. F. Small & Co., of Hartford, is Well 
Known Multiple Line Office; 
Agency Officers 





F. F. Small & Co., insurance agents 
doing business at No. 95 Pearl street have 
incorporated, Hartford, Conn., and will 
henceforth be known as F. F. Small & 
Co. Inc. The officers will be President, 
Frederick F. Small; vice-president, Cle- 
ment H. Brigham; secretary-treasurer, 
Ear! WV. Goodell. 

F, *. Small & Co. was organized March 
1, 1900, and the partners before the incor- 
poration were Mr, Small and Mr. 
Brigham. 

This new corporation will act as the 
exclusive agents in Hartford for the Naw 
tional Fire, the Connecticut Fire, and the. 
Hartiord County Mutual Fire, three old 
companies. It will also represent outside 
the city the Phoenix, Aetna, Hartford, 
i at, Insurance Company of North 

nmicrica, Springfield Fire & Marine and 
American Alliance. 

‘n the writing of life, accident, cas- 
uaity and liability insurance, this cor- 
poration will represent the Travelers In- 


surance Co, and the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co, 


NEW ANTI-ARSON FILM 





Leading Motion Picture Houses to Run 
Film Backed by Fire Waste 
Council 


At the meeting of the Fire Waste 
Council in Washington, D. C., there was 
given the first showing of a remarkable new 
film entitled, “Arson—A Menace to Ameri- 
ca,” which is to be shown in many cities 
in connection with the nation-wide, anti- 
arson campaign inaugurated by the Council. 
The Council adopted the report of its 
Committee on Arson which recommended 
the formation of special anti-arson com- 
mittees in the various Chambers of Com- 
merce in order to wage systematic and 
persistent Jocal wars on the fire-bug. 

The film in question is the public-spirited 
contribution of the Glens Falls to an effort 
to bring the enormous extent and _ ter- 
rible toll in life and property of the crime 
of arson to the attention of the general 
public in a vivid and comprehensible man- 
ner. 

Arrangements have already been made 
to produce “Arson” in some of the Icad- 
ing New Nork theatres and in many first 
run movie houses throughout the country. 
Copies of the film are being made avail- 
able to insurance agents, Chambers of 
Commerce, Civic bodies and others ai the 


cost of production, namely, twenty dollars, 
by the Eastern Film Corporation, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 





NEW RATING SERVICE 


Establishment of a rating and engi- 
neering service has been effected by the 
Fire Association, Victory and Reliance, 
all of Philadelphia. Kenneth C. Trotter, 
formerly with the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters’ Association, has been ap- 
pointed to head the new department 
which will afford assistance to agents 
and brokers in their engineering and 
rating problems. 
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“Jim” Carney, Boston, 
A Versatile Agent 


LEADER IN MANY ACTIVITIES 





Outstanding Example of Successful 
Agent Who Participates Wherever 
His Assistance is Useful 





It is not easy to get a chance te sit 
down and have any lengthy conversation 
with James H. Carney, well-known insur- 
ance veteran of Boston, for Mr. Carney 
is a busy man. It is harder still to find 
among the insurance brethren or among 
his hosts of friends anyone who refers 
to him or calls him “Mr. Carney.” Here, 
there, everywhere, he is called “Jim.” 

He has been in the business for forty 
years. He looks the same as he did 





JAMES H. CARNEY 


twenty years ago, except, perhaps, that 
there are a few less hairs on the top 
of his pate. 

He: said he was busy. Remembering 
that the agency, one of the biggest in 
Boston, in which he is a partner, always 
shows up in the first ten when the Bos- 
ton Protective Returns, giving account 
of premiums received on business in 
the metropolitan district are compiled; 
remembering that he is most active at 
the State House, when come the hear- 
ings on the insurance bills; remember- 
ing that Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co. 
represent nearly twenty companies, is 
it any wonder that “Jim” has reason io 
be busy? But if that is not enough, just 
look at the following organizations and 
clubs in which he takes an active part: 

He is a director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents; 
vice-president of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Federation; trustee of the In- 
surance Society of Massachusetts; 
director of the Casualty Information 
Clearing House, Inc., and a member of 
the Massachusetts Insurance Brokers 
Association, Massachusetts Association 
of Insurance Agents, Insurance Library 
Association, and the Insurance Council. 

He is a former president of the Insur- 
ance Federation of American and now 
serves that organization as trustee. He 
is also a former president of the Bos- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters, a former 
director of the Boston Protective Asso- 
ciation and a member of the Massachu- 
setts Insurance Brokers AsSociation, 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents, Insurance Library Association 
and the Insurance Council. He is now 
serving the Boston board on its ad- 
visory committee. 


Active Outside Insurance 
Many are the responsibilities which 


have been thrust upon him, outside of . 


the insurance business, He is president 
of the Charitable Irish Society, one of 
the oldest and best known organizations 


of its kind in the country. He is trus- 
tee of the St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and 
of the Lincoln Savings Bank. He is 
affiliated with the Catholic Union of 
Boston, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Young Men’s Catholic Association, Bos- 
ton College Alumni Association, Rox- 
bury Historical Society, Old School Boys 
Association, University Club, the United 
States and Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Real Estate Exchange, and 
the Auction Board. He is a former 
president of the Alumni Sodality. 

Yes, “Jim” has been, is and will be 
a busy man. And it is little wonder 
that those who wish to get this, that 
or the other thing done are advised to 
“get Jim Carney interested.” 

It was some years ago that the part- 
ners of Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co. 
decided that Mr. Carney should assume 
as part of his duties “outside” activ- 
ities. All the many affiliations which he 
has made have been with the full sanc- 
tion of the members of the firm. Yet 
do not think for a moment that “Jim” 
has so many connections that he neg- 
lects his clients or his friends in the 
insurance business. First, last and all 
the time he is a trained insurance man 
who knows what is what and. what is 
something else again as well as the next 
man. 

It is not strange that “Jim” should 
be the “outside” man of the firm. 
Broad-minded, a clear thinker, a careful 
talker, exacting in his choice of words 
and with it all the faculty of smiling 
at the right time and of demonstrating 
that there is an iron fist within the vel- 
vet glove, he has proved a decided suc- 
cess in all of the many “thank-you jobs” 
he has filled. 

“Jim” Carney has never been known 
to lose his temper or to become the 
least ruffled. He will. argue clearly on 
insurance, politics or religion. If you 
happen to disagree with him, if you 
happen to take violent exception to his 
views, he smiles. He smiles, as care- 
fully he picks from his seemingly inex- 
haustible vocabulary just the right word 
to fit in just the right place, as the 
jeweler sets a stone. 


Went to Boston College 


James H. Carney was born in Bos- 
ton in 1864. In 1876 he graduated from 
the Eliot School. In the fall of that 
same year-he went to Boston College. 
Leaving that institution before he had 
completed his course, he became a clerk 
with J. P. Ellis & Co., dealers in fancy 
goods and notions. 

Michael Carney, “Jim’s” father, was 
a public spirited citizen who early be- 
came prominent in politics and served 
on the Boston City Council and in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
for several years shortly after the Civil 
War. He had a small insurance business 
and when he was elected to office he 
suggested to his son that he take over 
this small group of line, so “Jim” started 
in. 

For five years he was an office boy 
in one of the big agencies of that day, 
Lorenzo Burge, Hayes & Co. That was 
before the staccato tap-tap of typewrit- 
ers was heard. “Jim” was far more than 
an office boy. He was a private secre- 
tary, stenographer, and a whole office 
force in himself. In long-hand he wrote 
endorsements, policies, and much of the 
correspondence which emanated from 
that office. He also did considerable 
work of a statistical nature. 

For his labors he received the munifi- 
cent sum of —well, we were told in 
confidence the exact figure. Suffice it 
to say, it would not keep him in cig- 
arettes today. 

While with the old firm, however, he 
gradually established valuable contacts 
and when he had built up a small sized 
clientele of his own he left to become an 
independent broker. The office where 
he first held forth differed much’ from 
the spacious offices which Kaler, Car- 
ney, Liffler & Co. now enjoy. He had 
a small room on School street and 
when there was a cold snap he was 
forced to devote considerable time to 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Hospitals want more 
than just “insurance” 


Compared to the danger to life 
in a hospital fire the danger to prop- 
erty fades into insignificance. Hart- 
ford agents can offer to hospital 


|trustees more than just insurance. 


They can offer a genuine fire pre- 
vention service by the highly skilled 
and much advertised Hartford Fire 
Prevention Engineers. This service 
saves life as well as property and is 
the strongest possible appeal to men 
charged with the responsibility for 
the lives of others. This is one of 
the things that make a Hartford 
connection of ever increasing value 
to live local agents. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
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Missouri and Kansas 
Agents’ Ass’ns Meet 


NO CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS 





Chrysler and Rate Reduction Matters 
Not Discussed as Commissioners 
Are Working on Them 


Kansas City, Oct. 5—Both the Missouri 
and the Kansas Associations of Insurance 
Agents had conventions today but in 
neither of them was there a discussion 
of controversial subjects. 

The Missouri Association was about to 
take up the Chrysler automobile insur- 
ance proposition when it was decided 
that in view of the fact that the Missouri 
Insurance Commissioner was present 
they would take no action as he has the 
matter under review. 

The Kansas Association did not dis- 
cuss the matter of the fifteen per cent 
rate reduction which former Insurance 


, Commissioner Travis had insisted upon, 


pecause the high court is to make a 
decision on this question about the 
middle of this month. About $3,000,000 
of premiums are tied up while the prop- 
osition is being straightened out. The 
new Kansas Commissioner is, of course, 


waiting for the court’s decision. 
In his annual report, Glenn E. Charl- 
ton, president of the Kansas Association, 


said that the basis of all troubles of local 
agents was agency limitation and_ he 


called attention to the fact that in Fort 
Worth, Tex., a town of two hundred 
thousand population, there are fifty-two 
agencies; while in Ottawa, Kans., with 


a population of ‘twelve thousand, there 
are fifty-five agencies. He said that 
Kansas was overridden with agencies. 





ADMITTED TO COLORADO 
The North Carolina Home Insurance 
Company of Raleigh, North Carolina has 
been licensed to do business in Denver 
and Colorado. 





Story of J. H. Carney 
(Continued from page 20) 
what he 


termed his most important 

piece of furniture—a little old-fashioned 
stove. 

Some fifteen years elapsed, during 


which time “Jim” held his nose religious- 
ly to the grind stone, increasing his 
business, marrying Mary F. Shea, and 
establishing a family. 


Children Making Names for Selves 


He now has four children—two sons 
and two daughters—all of whom have 
made and are making names for them- 
selves. It was Robert Carney who at- 
tained the reputation of the “best pitch- 
er in college baseball” while he was at 
Princeton. His son John was cited for 
bravery in the late war and is now en- 
gaged in the investment banking busi- 
ness. 

“Jim” then became associated with 
John l. Kaler, who had also received 
much of insurance education as an of- 
fice boy and the firm of Kaler & Carney 
came into being. John T. Kaler is 
Jim’s” life-long friend. and for some 
time has been one of the leading figures 


in Boston insurance circles. 
Two years later Charles Liffler, Jr., 
whose { 


¢ father conducted one of the most 
Prominent and successful brokerage bus- 
— at that time, was admitted to the 

tm. In March, 1918, Charles. Haas 
and Harry K, Newhall, formerly of the 
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Charles Haas & Co.’s general agency, 
became associated with Kaler, Carney, 
Liffler & Co. and after a few years the 
business of the G. R. Griffin & Co. was 
purchased and George W. Haven,s for- 
merly of Simpson, Campbell & Havens, 
joined forces with the rapidly growing 
agency. Just a few years ago Andrew 
S. Nelson, who had faithfully worked 
his way up from an office boy with 
Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co., was ad- 
mitted to the firm. 

But to return to Mr. Carney him- 
selfi—to what does he attribute his suc- 
cess? Sincerely and with a touch of 
pride he refers to his father, mother, 
and wife as the principal factors in 
helping him progress. “There is no force 
in the world so great as the force of 
a good example,” says “Jim” and he con- 
tinues that his father, a strict disciplin- 
arian, did much for him that no one but 
himself can fully appreciate. 

He smiled as he told us of an incident 
which occurred some time after his 
marriage, when he believed that he was 
“man-grown.” Some slight “break” 
called forth a reprimand from his mother 
who happened to be present. 

“But mother,” he protested, “I’m a 
married man. I’m well past twenty- 
one.” 

“That may be, but you are my boy 
and I am responsible for your con- 
duct.” 


Gets Degree in Fiftieth Year 


He is fully appreciative of the educa- 
tion he acquired at Boston College. And 
that calls to mind an interesting and 
unusual thing that “Jim” did not long 
ago. He-returned to Boston College, 
completed his course, and received his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in his fif- 
tieth year. 

Mr. Carney believes that the policy- 
holder is always entitled to “the benefit 
of the doubt.” He believes that a suc- 
cessful insurance agency must be lib- 
eral, prompt and efficient. He believes 
that most troubles in this world, includ- 
ing those troubles which companies, 
brokers, agents and the general puolic 
meet in matters pertaining to insurance 
are due to misunderstanding. He is en- 
thusiastic concerning any otganization 
which tends to alleviate misunderstand- 
ing in the insurance world and terms the 
Insurance Federation of Massachusetts 
the “greatest thing that ever happened 
in Massachusetts’ insurance history.” 

The firm of Kaler, Carney, Liffler & 
Co. now represents the Agricultural, Na- 
tional Union, Svea, Westchester, Ol¢ 
Colony, Netherlands, American Eagle 
Continental, Mechanics, National Lib- 
erty, Hudson, General Accident, Mass- 
achusetts Bonding, United State Fidelity 
& Guaranty, American Surety, the New 
Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Potomac, 
Maryland Casualty, and the U. S. Mer- 
chants & Shippers. 

Jim” Carney represents our idea of 
a busy and successful man. 


Best Expresses Views 
(Continued from page 17) 


ward handling the business in a branch 
office and brokerage system, bué this has 
a comparatively small influence upon 
the insurance business as a whole. 

Such is the function and value of a 
local agent; and the secretary of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
in a statement concerning the Chrysler 
plan, advanced the unanswerable argu- 
ment that, so far as the agents are con- 
cerned, there is but one test of the 
rightness of any insurance practice, 
namely, “Is it a good thing for the pub- 
lic?” Unfortunately, the balance of the 
statement containing that assertion was 
devoted wholly to a discussion of the 
merits of the agency system and the 
effect of the Chrysler plan upon the 
agents; there was not a word about the 
effect upon the public. In the vast 
amount of comment published in the in- 
surance press the interests of the insur- 
ance buyer are forgotten, as is also the 
simple economic fact that the transac- 
tion of any kind of business on a whole- 
sale rather than a retail plan results 
in a substantial saving. Surely it should 
be recognized by the local agents 
throughout the country that the inter- 
ests of their clients are paramount, and 
that no change in methods resulting from 
the normal economic development of 
business should be opposed by them if 
such change is beneficial to the public, 
even though it might be to the dis- 
advantage of the agents. 

Certainly it should be possible to in- 
sure in a single transaction 100,000 auto- 
mobiles at less proportional cost than 
would be necessary to insure each of 
them separately. This group insurance 
principle has long been recognized in 
the life insurance business, and is now 
making remarkable progress in popular- 
ity. We do not for one moment believe 
that either the Chrysler corporation, the 
insurance company, the finance company 
or the brokers who negotiated the 
Chrysler-Palmetto contract did so for 
the primary purpose of benefiting the 
public; each of them no doubt consid- 
ered that its own interest would be ad- 
vanced by this arrangement, but it is, 
nevertheless, the fact that in a business 
as highly competitive as the selling of 
automobiles all possible savings must be 
and are passed on to the consumer. 

It appears, therefore, that in consid- 
ering the merits or demerits of this 
Chrysler plan, and similar arrangements 
for handling insurance accounts  sus- 
ceptible to such treatment upon a whole- 
sale plan, the interests of the premium 
payer must not be subordinated to those 
of either company or agent. 





JOHN H. HODGSON DIES 


John H. Hodgson, assistant treasurer 
of the Federal, died at his home in 
Brooklyn last week. ~ 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 
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Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 
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THE HANOVER | 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- j 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
i agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 
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Automatic Sprinklers 
A Good Investment 

SAYS DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 

National Retail Organization Shows 


How Unsprinklered Risks Are 
Often Underinsured 





Some excellent arguments for the in- 
stallation by. merchants of automatic 
sprinkler systems have been prepared by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion of New York City and published in 
a special bulletin a few days ago. The 
Association calls sprinklers a good in- 
vestment for merchants and through 
charts, tables and other means tries to 
convince store owners of the wisdom of 
sprinkler protection. As this bulletin 
should be of interest to local agents 
some of whose clients may not yet be 
convinced of the wisdom of installing 
ee it is reproduced herewith in 
ull: 

Most of the insurance problem of any 
unsprinklered store hinges on the lack 
of automatic sprinklers because this pro- 
tection is the most successful yet devised 
to prevent loss by fire and at the same 
time is by far the largest single factor in 
reducing rates. 

Without sprinklers, premiums are high 
and the effort to reduce expenses often 
causes some stores to underinsure to an 
extent which would seriously cripple the 
business if fire occurred. Others buy 
full fire insurance but go without several 
needed coverages, feeling that no more 
insurance expense can be allowed. The 
contingent loss of earnings which goes 
with every fire of any appreciable size 
is many more times likely to be serious 
in an unsprinklered risk. Higher liability 
limits and accounts receivable insurance 
become of greater importance. Also, 
there is but little competition in the 
matter of rates applying on unsprink- 
lered stores. 

Since most of the larger stores are 
protected by sprinklers, the problem is 
of more interest to the smaller and 
moderate sized stores. The Insurance 
Bureau is so keenly impressed with the 
desirability of having sprinklers in 
service and with the benefits which the 
stores will thereby enjoy year after year, 
that it offers this suggestion for the 
attention of every store owning un- 
sprinklered property. 

What Is Involved 

For the moment, ignore the engineer- 
ing features and work out the problem 
in detail from the point of view of first, 
an investment; second, protection of the 
investment already made in your 
business. 

Inertia and desire to take no action 


In response to the first questionnaire 
sent out by the Insurance Bureau, more 
than 300 members of the Association re- 
turned the “Preliminary Survey of Fire 
Risk,” giving a fairly representative 
cross-section of.the physical properties 
occupied by department and specialty 
stores. 

The table just below shows that more 
than two-thirds of the stores which have 
reported to the Insurance Bureau to 
date are of joist or “quick-burning” con- 
struction. Less than half of these stores, 
which are of the type needing protec- 
tion most of all, are equipped with 
sprinklers. On the other hand, it should 
be noted that the great majority of 


———= 
Joist. or “Quick-burning”.... 220 106: 114 $500,000 to $1,000,000........... 73 6% » 
—— =< ——  $100000  ee.......... 3: 3 i 

TOTAL. Sis eetizsis 316 180 136 $2,000,000 to $10,000,000......... 41 33 8 
Over $10,000,000 and unknown 38 30 8 


Advantages to ‘Smaller Stores 


The table which follows demonstrates 
another very interesting possibility. It 
will be seen that in the case of smaller 
stores nearly half of the stores doing 
business of $1,000,000 or less which have 
reported to the Insurance Bureau al- 
ready are equipped with sprinkler sys- 
tems. This should indicate clearly to 
other small store owners that the ad- 
vantages of this equipment which are 
being realized by many stores of similar 
size and character also wait the other 





SAVINGS IF SPRINKLERS ARE 
PAID FOR IN CASH 
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show the high annual 
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the low annual premiums 
with sprinklers 


White Column 
$1,000 annual premium at un- 
sprinklered rates, compounded 
semi-annually at 6% for ten 
years, totals about............2 $14 


Shaded Column 
$2,000 cash investment in sprink- 
lers for each $1,000 annual pre- 
mium at unsprinklered rates, 
with interest compounded semi- 
annually at 6% until paid off by 
savings in premiums. 


PLUS 
Black Column 


$500 annual premium at sprink- 
lered rates, compounded semi- 
annually at 6% for ten years, 


totals ‘about’... .. ssc. cresso ees 8,300 
ACTUAL PROFIT IN TEN 

YEARS AFTER PAYING 

FOR SPRINKLERS .......... $5,700 


(Shown in chart by yearly excess 
of white column over black.) 


SAVINGS IF SPRINKLER COST IS 
SPREAD OVER TEN YEARS 
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White Column 
$1,000 annual premium at un- 
sprinklered rates, compounded 
semi-annually at 6% for ten 
years, totals. about ..i0:66:55.. 5.05 3 $14 
Shaded Column 
$2,000 cash investment in sprink- 
lers for each $1,000 annual pre- 
mium at unsprinklered rates, 
amortized in ten years at the 
rate of $200 a year, plus interest 
compounded semi-annually at 


6%. 
PLUS 


Black Column 

$500 annual premium at sprink- 
lered rates, compounded semi- 
annually at 6% for ten years, 
ROUNIS “BOUTS << ea iatne si: Savieeaese 

ACTUAL PROFIT IN TEN 
YEARS AFTER PAYING 
FOR SPRINKLERS 

(Shown in chart by yearly excess 
of white column over black.) 





“fire-proof” and “slow-burning” build- 
ings, despite their smaller danger from 
fire-hazard, are protected by sprinklers. 


half. Another point worthy of note is 
the very large percentage of big stores 
which are “sold” on the necessity for 


31318243] 


Of most interest to the smaller Stores 
is the fact shown in the following table 
that fifty-five per cent of stores occ Ipy- 
ing leased premises are sprinklere: 35 
compared with sixty-three per cent own- 
ing their own buildings: This indicates 
that cooperation between landlord 


and 
tenant can be worked out. 
OWNERSHIP 
3 2 ay 
2s BL 5s 
ae a= 3 
Building Ownership 8 E: oy 
‘ee wu zh 
Owned by store.............. 106 67 39 
WGRMER ccPeisaee sin cpiatal ee cwce {oe . 113 95 
WDM pcs asic ite: 31418034 


Estimating Costs and Savings 


Very little effort is required in getting 
together the data needed for making a 
preliminary analysis. With the informa- 
tion listed below, an estimate of sprinkler 
cost and saving in premium can be made 
and will be found accurate within 10%, . 


1. Total values of building, furniture and 
fixtures, merchandise and Use & Oc- 
cupancy, together with rates and co- 
insurance percentage applying. 

2. Total square foot area of the eittire 
building including attic space and ines- 
sanines, if any. 

3. Approximate height of roof «above 
ground level and average pressure of 
city water. 


This information in conjunction with 
the “Preliminary Survey of Fire Risk” 
will enable the Insurance Bureau. to 
assist, if you so desire, in preparing 
estimates by which you can decide 
whether to make a thorough study of 
the sprinkler possibility. 

The Insurance Bureau is also prepared 
to assist in obtaining estimates of the 
cost of sprinklers without obligation to 
the store or bureau. Cash or deferred 
payment arrangements can be made to 
suit the store. All kinds of fire protec- 
tive devices can be obtained through the 
bureau at reduced prices to our mem- 
bers. 

Simply let us know your needs and we 
will be able to give you prompt service. 
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WINS TITLE CONTEST 


Beatrice C. Waddell, an employee of 
E. V. Patterson’s Sons, local agency at 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J., won the first 
prize of $50 offered by the Firenian’s 
Fund for the best title to a picture which 








involving any kind of capital outlay are CONSTRUCTION 8 sprinkler protection. the company published nationally during 
the outstanding reasons given by depart- é B aR VOLUME OF BUSINESS the summer, The picture shows a gitl 
ment store people themselves for not 23 s8 438 8 at a typewriter with a Fireman’s [und 
having installed sprinklers. No one but tyes @ Comaren =5 24. 24 3B AZ letterhead in the machine. Miss Wad- 

° ° P 3 g£.5 £-5 OF. . My & > mu tis : “rn 
the store officials can overcome inertia. $2 S55 sé 422 $3 $2 dell’s prize-winning title was “Good 
Capital outlay can be entirely avoided Lage aS Fe gE ae An An ae Sk 86 = Policy-Smile.” There were 1428 titles 
if desired, through various financing “Fireproof”... | o77C(SBOCO Classification oe 2 ZH submitted for the spicture to the 
methods, Mill or “Slow-burning”’...... 19 16 3 Under SOGRC00.; .ccccisacdaccce 109 34 75 company, 

Qi $0 founded 0 N S U R Capital 

__Seypt.ist, 1917. s0U N ANC * ¥s0099007 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN ALLITS BRANCHES 
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Hail Insurance In Middle Europe 


By Bela Deutsch 


For countries whose basic asset in ec- 
onomic life is agriculture hail insurance 
is growing in importance. This is par- 
ticularly true of countries in the Eastern 
part of Middle Europe. ‘ 

Hungary, Yugo-Slavia and Roumania, 
even in pre-war times, ranked among 
the countries exporting the largest quan- 
tity of corn, except Russia, of course. So 
it is no wonder that hail insurance has 
been making a fine progress there. The 
widespread nature of this class of insur- 
ance was, however, rendered difficult in 
some vays. ‘There are some facts which 
place cifficulties in the way of acquisi- 
tion in hail insurance. And these are, the 
increased risk in this business which, 
mathematically, is almost: beyond calcu- 
lation and which makes companies hesi- 
tate. Also, the conservatism of the pro- 
prietors of small estates manifests itself. 
The harvest to be expected also influ- 
ences the hail business in great part 
everywhere. 

Last year was not very favorable. Ac- 
cording to the definitive statements of 
the International Eeonomical Institute, 
Rome, the production of wheat of Mid- 
die Europe in 1924 was 35 million quint- 
als less than in 1923. The whole world’s 
production in wheat was 80 million quin- 
tals less than in the preceding year. The 
decrease in rye was 42 million quintals, 
in bariey 14, and in maize 142. It is evi- 
dent that the hail business of the com- 
panies was disadvantageously affected 
by this deficiency, to’ which added that, 
in consequence of the abnormal weather 
in Middle Europe, some very heavy, even 
catastrophic damages occurred. In Hun- 
gary, Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, for 
instance, hail insurance business closed 
with deficit. And this could not be in- 
different to the insurance companies, and 
chiefly the reinsurers, of the western 
countries, as the hajl;insurance compa- 
nies of the before mentioned countries 
cover, in most part, their reinsurances 
with them. So the unfavorable outcome 
of last year’s business required some 
heavy payments of the reinsurers, a loss, 
which the year 1925 should balance. 


Rates Went Up. 


The hail insurance companies endeav- 
ored to improve this unfavorable situa- 
tion of the preceding year by raising, on 
the one hand, the rates strongly cut by 
the keen competition, and by increasing 
the volume of business, on the other 
hand. The premium rate of wheat, 
21/10% before the war, was, as a result 
of the non-tariff companies’ competition, 
reduced to 1 3/5% in 1924, besides which 
further hidden reductions were effected 
by some companies. There resulted a 
decrease of about 30 to 35% compared 
with the standard of rate before the war. 

So the companies began the business 
year 1925 with the intention of improv- 
ing the tariff-rates, ‘facilitated for them 
by the fact that they could refer to the 
unfavorable results of the foregoing 
year, The prospect of the harvest to be 
ed was favorable in most coun- 
ries, 

Hail Insurance Policies. 


In the succession states of Middle Eu- 
Tope this improvement is shown below: 

Czecho-Slovakian hail insurance com- 
panies issued 22,000 policies this year, 
whereas the number of the policies is- 
sued in 1924 was 15,000. This means a 
premium income of 30 million Cz. Kr., 
1. €., $1,000,000. It should be mentioned 
that, besides wheat in Central Europe, 


haps are a very important product. The _ 
heavy losses of 1924 were not repeated 


until the end of July, i.e, about the 
close of the season. The claims paid re- 
quired about 40% of the premium in- 
come, expenses included, so that there 
seems to remain rather considerable 
profit. Among the Czecho-Slovakian in- 
surance companies, thé Moldavia. and 
iy, Phoenis have largest volume of hail 
s. 
he hail business of Roumania in 1925 


» 


is not likely to close with such favorable 
results. The heavy tempests and hails 
which rose just in the week of harvest, 
and chiefly in some parts of New Rou- 
mania, i. e., Bucovina and Transylvania, 
destroyed nearly 80, or even 95% of the 
crop, so that after the claims are paid, 
there will be but very little profit. The 
most substantial hail insurance compa- 
nies of Roumania are the Nationale, the 
Dacia-Romania and the Prima Ardelana, 
the latter being of Hungarian origin. Be- 
sides Russia, Roumania is, no doubt, the 
country in East Europe where hail in- 
surance has the most favorable prospects 
and chances, regarding that, as an ex- 
ample, in 1925 every fortieth landed es- 
tate was only insured against hail. The 
propagation of hail insurance supported 
by the government itself, together with 
reliable and useful statistics, may lead 
to a strong development of the business. 

Among the abovementioned countries, 
the loss ratios of Yugo-Slavia were the 
most satisfactory in 1924. Loss payments 
took only 22% of the premium income. 
This is why, in Serbia, hail insurance 
writings increased only 40% this year, 
while in other countries two or even 
three times as many policies were is- 
sued as in the preceding year. The pre- 
mium income of 1925 may be estimated 
at 40 or 45 million dinars, whereas claim 
payments are not likely to exceed 30%, 
which, in hail business, is a most con- 
siderable result. Among the companies, 
the Herzeg Bosna, the Dunav and the 


_ Yugoslavia have the largest volume of 


business. _All of them were founded by 
the great insurance companies of the late 
Habsburg monarchy. 


In Hungary. 


As regards the hail business of Hun- 
gary, in 1924, there was a claim to be 
paid on every other policy, so that the 


balance of last year closed with a loss 
of 50%. This induced the Riunione Adri- 
atic to wind up their company, the Meri- 
dionale, founded by the former with the 
exclusive object to do hail business, and 
to conduct hail on their own account. 
The wheat-valuta system, established in 
Hungary on account of the continual de- 
preciation in their currency last year, was 
most disadvantageous for hail insurance 
companies. Policies were issued, not for 
cash but wheat value, which is to say 
that the loss payments had to be ef- 
fected in wheat, instead of money. And 
regarding that, as a consequence of the 
bad results of last year’s harvest on the 
whole world, the price of wheat had ris- 
en considerably on the world market, 
so that the companies had to pay the 
claims at a higher rate. But now that 
Hungarian currency is stabiliséd, the 
companies could resume insurance in 
crowns. The deficit, appearing in the 
previous year, compiled the non-tar- 
iff companies also to join the compro- 
mise, so that an advance of about 18% 
could be obtained in tariff rates. The 
number of policies amounts to some 30,- 
000, more than in any other of the coun- 
tries, whcih means the double of last 
year’s business, and is, in premium about 
88 milliard Hung. Kr. Besides the First 
Hungarian Insurance Co., the Riunione 
Adriatica and the Assicurazioni Generali 
show the best results. It is true that at 
the end of June and in the first week of 
July losses occurred frequently, it may be 
said, to every fourth of the landed es- 
tates insured, yet, it is hoped that the 
loss of 1924 can be offset this year. 

At last Austria. This country has al- 
ways needed and will always need a con- 
siderable corn import. For lack of suit- 
able lands, agriculture and, as a conse- 
quence, hail insurance are not of first- 
class importance here. In 1924 the claim 
payments of the Austrian hail insurance 
companies among which the most con- 
siderable ones are the Duna and the 
Phoenix, hardly amounted to 20% of the 
premium income. The balance of this 
year is, however, likely to close without 
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profit or even with loss. The heavy hails 
took place here, as well as in Roumania, 
in the first week of July, that is, just dur- 
ing harvest time. Premium income 
shows an increase of 50% compared with 
1924, and amounts to one million Aus- 
trian shillings. More than one-fifth of 
this falls on the business of the Duna. 

To sum up. The hail business of Yugo- 
Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia will close - 
with a noteworthy profit, Hungarian bus- 
iness will, in all probability, be satisfac- 
tory, while a deficit may be expected in 
Austria and Roumania. 





MAY CUT RICHMOND RATE 


How Richmond, Va., may obtain a re- 
duction in rates on mercantile risks of 
5 cents per $100 is pointed out in a joint 
report of the insurance committee and 
municipal affairs committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city. The re- 
port, submitted to the board of direc- 
tors, said that the last survey made by 
engineers of the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers Association disclosed a score of 1207 
against the city. 





CASE TALKS TO BOYS’ CLUB 


James L. Case, insurance agent of 
Norwich, Conn., and former president of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, addressed the boys’ club of ‘the 
Hartford. Public High School last week 
on the subject of honesty. Mr. Case is 
a member of the Norwich Chamber of 
Commerce, president of the Norwich 
bs = C. A. and a member of the Rotary 

ub. 





Joseph Stein & Co., Inc., New York City 
insurance agency, has been chartered at 
Albany with $20,000 capital. Joseph and 
Harry Stein, 385 Fort Washington ave- 
nue, Manhattan, and Abr. Klein, 97 Ver- 
non avenue, Brooklyn, are directors and 
subscribers. 





FROST INSURANCE POOL 











Discussing frost insurance the “In- 
surance Journal of Southern California” 
says: 

“The companies writing frost insur- 
ance and composing the citrus fruit pool 
writing coverage on groves in the South- 
land practically have completed their 
plans for the coming season and expect 
to begin writing the line within a fort- 
night. There has been some change in 
the pool, as well as the independent 
companies that will write the line. 

“The Phoenix of Hartford, the Auto- 
mobile of Hartford and the Providence- 
Washington Ins. Co.’s have withdrawn 
from the pool for the present season, 
and the National Union of Pittsburgh 
has been elected to membership. The 
membership this season will be: Insur- 
ance Company of North America, North 
British & Mercantile, Mercantile of 
America, Pennsylvania Fire, Common- 
wealth Fire, Camden Fire, National 
Union and the Eastern Underwriters of 
the Camden Fire. The Globe & Rutgers 
which wrote the line independently last 
season will not write it this year. The 
Hartford Fire, which also wrote inde- 
pendently last year, will write the line 
this year; and Mr. Cates, the company’s 
crop specialist, has been transferred 
from the Southeastern territory to Los 
Angeles to handle the business, 

“The liability to be assumed by the 
companies in the pool is understood to 
be about the same as last year with such 
additions as will come from adding 
lemon groves to the kinds of fruit cov- 
ered. While the experience of last year 
was decidedly unfavorable, it is under- 
stood that the rates for the present 
season will be advanced but slightly, 
basically.” : 





Lundgren & Mause, Inc., New York 
City, insurance, has been chartered at 
Albany with capital of 200 shares none 
par value by A. R. Latson, Jr.. Wm. T. 
Condon and Olga Beiswenger, 66 Broad- 
way, Manhattan. 
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Hazards of N. Y. Barge Canal 
Pictured at Hearing in Albany 





E. W. Holmes, Representing Marine Underwriters, Gives 
Recommendations That Would Tend to Lessen 
Preventable Losses 


A statement that forty-five per cent. 
of canal accidents are due to faulty 
navigation, a suggestion that the State 
exercise greater supervision over navi- 
gation through the establishment of a 
permanent commission, the promulga- 
tion of a rule by the bureau of canals 
and waterways for the operation only 
of single-locking tows, the erection by 
the State of a drier in connection with 
the grain elevator at Oswego, the altera- 
tion of terminals so as to protect the 
handling of package freight from the 
hull to the warehouse, the extension of 
the breakwater wall at Sylvan Beach 
and the repairs and alteration of certain 
spillways were among the suggestions 
contained in the testimony of E. W. 
Holmes, representing marine underwrit- 
ters, at the hearing before the Barge 
Canal Survey Commission at Glens 
Falls, last month, as affecting insurance 
rates. 

The testimony tells the story of insur- 
ance hazards on the barge canal, the 
difficulties of navigation and pictures the 
possibilities of the canal as a transporta- 
tion factor. Mr. Holmes testified that 
he represented the American group of 
underwriters on the barge canal who 
carry practically 95 per cent. of the in- 
surance and that “the list of companies 
represents practically every big Ameri- 
can insurance company in the American 
market.” 

“Our familiarity with conditions on 
the canal comes from the accidents 
sustained by the various assureds, and 
through searching up and examining the 
losses and the physical conditions sur- 
rounding them,” Mr. Holmes. testified. 
“Heretofore our loss ratio has run any- 
where from 200 to 300 per cent. above 
the premium income, with the result 
that there has not been an underwriting 
company covering canal business that 
has made any money out of it. Up 
until this year we did not have a year 
that our losses did not exceed the pre- 
miums,” Mr. Holmes testified. At an- 
other point Mr. Holmes testified that 
losses due to canal defects are decreas- 
ing very rapidly. “In fact our loss ratio 
this year, if it decreases as it has, is 
going to be the lowest we ever had in 
the canal.” 

Latest Loss Figures 

Going more into detail on the subject 
of losses, Mr. Holmes testified: “We 
have a system whereby as soon as a 
loss occurs, it is referred to one of our 
offices. The principal office is at Water- 
ford, and I have a record of losses that 
have been reported this year, and the 
majority of them are one fleet’s losses. 
The largest loss ratio on the canal is the 
New York and Great Lakes fleet. The 
loss was $240,000 out of a premium in- 
come for the total canal of $553,000. 
The total loss ratio last year was $423,- 
000, of which they had $280,000. The 
. Independent Boat: Owners. only had 
about $28,000 of that. The balance was 
made up of two or three very severe 
losses of harbor boxes, which repre- 
sented about $90,000 and then the others 
were fire losses and minor losses.” 

In the matter of salvage, Mr. Holmes 
stated: “Last year we were able to 
recover a little over $100,000-net salvage 
out of the grain loss and the recovery 
of the hulls, with the exception of three 
or practically 75 per cent. When we 
make up our figures at the end of the 
year the salvage and recoveries are de- 
ducted “from the total loss amount.” 

Adroit questioning by counsel to the 


committee brought out the fact that 
conditions on the canal are constantly 
being bettered and improved. 

Some of the testimony on this point 
is particularly interesting: 


Conditions Being Improved 


“Q. Taking it by and large, in your obser- 
vation and experience in the canal during the 
past three years, is it not a fact that condi- 
tions in the canal are constantly being bettered 
and improved? A. Yes, they are. 

“Q. The personnel, the general alertness of 
all, interested, is not that decidedly on an im- 
proving scale, constantly improving scale? A. 
There is a decided improvement, especially in 
the last two years. 

“Q. I presume it is a part of your duties to 
report the general aspects of the operation and 
I take it that a natural part of that would 
be td keep the Board of Underwriters advised 
as to the facts that I have just stated. A. 
Right. 

“Q. That what you might call the element of 
the personal equation is being constanlty bet- 
tered, and that should be reflected in more 
satisfactory premiums? A. It is reflected to this 
extent: There is one fleet on the canal that 
have had their rate reduced to such a point 
that we cannot afford to insure them fer any 
less.” 

Speaking of relationship between the financial 
interests and the Underwriters’ Association, Mr. 
Holmes testified, “‘The relationship exists in 
this way: The bank, or a banking institution, 
that is subscribing or financing a vessel corpo- 
ration, naturally goes td the underwriters before 
they accept that venture, and in accepting that 
venture, they are securing, or are assured by 
the underwriters that they can secure the 
proper type of insurance to cover their risk.” 

In reply to a question by the chairman of the 
Commission, Senator Gibbs of Buffalo: Q. Do 
you know of any negotiations for improvements 
of the canal that were stopped before some 
damage is sustained? A. Yes. There have been 
several concerns that tried to get a start on the 
canal, but the records of damages we have 
had heretofore have been anything but pleasant 
to the financial interests and they have gone 
to various underwriters and asked for proper 
coverage, and the underwriters have told them 


they would have to get a pretty high rate 
before they would insure them, and a good 
many people have gdéne to the underwriters 
with boats that are hardly adaptable to the 
canal. Theoretically they are good, but prac- 
tically they are not, and’ the great difficulty 


we have is that the average marine architect 
doesn’t know a darned thing about the canal. 

Q. Has that happened this year? A. Yes, 
sir, this spring there was a case of that kind. 

Mr. Holmes testified that in his opin- 
ion, based on experience of the under- 
writers, the best type of boat for the 
canal is the 100-foot boat, 100 feet long 
and 21 feet beam and 12 feet wide, in 
single-locking fleets, a single-locking fleet 
being one of five boats that can get 
through a lock all at one time without 
being split in sections. 

A great many accidents are attributable 
to the length of tows and that when 
one of these attempts to make a turn 
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often some of the boats go aground or 
get out of the channel. The witness 
suggested that the department by edict 
prescribe that only single-locking fleets 
be allowed to operate on the canal. Mr. 
Holmes said the lowest loss ratio is on 
the 100-foot boat and insurance rates on 
that for value would be less. 

Mr. Holmes also testified that there 
is no dry dock between Waterford and 
Buffalo on the whole length of the 
canal. 


More Grain Driers Needed 


When a shipment of grain is damaged 
it was shown by the testimony it is 
necessary to take it to Buffalo, New 
York or some Canadian port as the 
grain elevator at Oswego is not equipped 
with driers. “If we had had a drier at 
Oswego in 1922 when we had the big 
loss at Sylvan Beach, or if we had 
had one this year, we could have thou- 
sands of dollars, probably forty or fifty 
thousand dollars,’ Mr. Holmes said. “I 
understand that a combination drier can 
be put in for fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars. We manage to keep one firm 
in Buffalo busy every season and I 
think this year they have dried close 
on to a quarter of a million bushels 
of grain.” 

Mr. Holmes testified that in 1923 the 
grain losses were in the vicinity of $350,- 
000 or $360,000. In 1922, the total losses 
on the canal were $1,300,000 out of which 
grain losses were 40 per cent. and that 
this loss could have been reduced forty 
per cent. had proper driers been avail- 
able 

Testifying further as to cause of ac- 
cidents, Mr. Holmes said: “I should 
say that fully 45 per cent. of the acci- 
dents we have are due to faulty naviga- 
tion. We keep after the men all the 
time but we cannot control a man. For 
instance in one case, a steamer was 
running on a 24-hour crew, and there 
was a man in charge of one of the 
boats and the men were figuring to run 
12 to 16 hours. They decided they were 
going to tie the steamer up for the 
night and they threw a kink in the 
line, and drew the steamer up on the 
bank and they stayed there four days. 
The recommendation I would make, 
your officers on your tow boats are li- 
censed men. But I do think that the 
state should exercise its police power, 
and wherever they find a man navigat- 
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John 1363 
ing -in. an intoxicated - condition, give 
him a_ ride.” as 
Royal K. Fuller, Commissioner of 


Canals and Water Ways, asked Mr, 
Holmes if it would be helpful if the state 
should provide an inspector of accidents 
with power to administer oaths, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real cause of 
accidents, to which Mr. Holmes stated he 
believes it would be a step in the right 
direction if the state would have a hear- 
ing similar to that of the Federal inspec- 
tors and it would serve as a long step 
towards minimizing».accidents because 
they would not be so anxious to come up 
on charges. 

Mr. Holmes further testified that there 
are between 700 and 800 men working 
on the various fleets navigating the canal 
out of which it is safe to say 20 per 
cent. are not going under their own 
names. 


Welland Canal :Losses Larger 


Mr. Holmes also testified that the un- 
derwriters also operate on the Welland 
Canal and that the damages on that 
canal are heavier than on the barge 
canal, that is considerable grain dam- 
aged by such accidents which now goes 
to either Buffalo or Kingston to be dried 
anl that a drier at the Oswego elevator 
would get a considerable portion of the 
business. 

In concluding his testimony Mr. 
Holmes paid a high compliment to Com- 
missioner Fuller in having issued an 
order for the immediate reporting of ac- 
cidents. “Just prior to Mr. Fuller tak- 
ing office, when Mr. Cadle was Superin- 
tendent, we made arrangements with the 
department whereby the lock tenders 
were to call our Waterford offices day 
or night and notify them of any acci- 
dents that took place in their vicinity. 
When Mr. Fuller took charge, Mr. lull- 
er officially notified not only the lock 
tenders, but all the employees of the 
state along the divisions, instructing them 
to notify us with the result that we 
were able to get to a boat in a very 
short time where before we could not 
get to her for hours, sometimes a day or 
two days after a loss was reported, and 
at the present time we have notification 
in practically every instance within half 
an hour of the accident.” 

Detailed reports of 108 accidents or 
marine losses were filed with the com- 
mission and written into the minutes, 30 
of which occurred on the western and 
78 on the eastern division of the barge 
canal between the opening of navigation 
and the middle of September of this 
year. 





CRITICIZE IRISH DEAL 
A sufficient number of stockholders 
of the Hibernian Fire & General Insur- 
ance Company, of Dublin, have now at- 
cepted the terms of. purchase offered by 
the Guardian Assurance Company to en- 
sure the completion of: the deal. As- 
sents now approximate 90 per cent. of 

the capital of .the Irish company. 
Some criticism of the transaction has 
appeared i in the Irish press on the gro und 


that large profits made in insurance busis) 


ness in the Free State will: be sent to 
England.. Inasmuch asthe Irish stock- 
holders. will receive , about £100,000 


($500,000) in cash which will be available, 


for investment in other. ‘Trish enterprises 


it would be more correct to regard the. 


arrangement as an investment of thé 
sum mentioned by an English compatly 


~ in the Irish Free State, 
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Making Dinner Guests Suffer 
For some years I have been boiling 


over with indignation at the treatment 
given guests at banquets by orchestras, 
orchestra leaders and song leaders who 
are under the mistaken impression that 
the guests have gathered to hear the 
music and the singing, the rest of the 
program being incidental. Since the ar- 
rival of the jazz orchestra with various 
methods of torturing guests through 
weird brass and saxophone musical gib- 
berish the situation has grown pretty 
intolerable. 

The banquet in its very worse aspect 
—and in some of its best aspects—was 
illustrated by an affair given in Kansas 
City last wee during the convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. This banquet was held in a 
hotel whose main dining saloon facilities 
were totally inadequate. Two kinds of 
admission tickets were sold and in a 
twinkling the main floor with the 
speakers’ table was crowded to a point 
where the waiters were kept busy trying 
to move about in a restricted space in a 
manner that would prevent them from 
spilling soup, ice cream and coffee on 
the guests. 

Those having blue cards were sent to 
the second floor of the hotel where there 
was a separate dining room. Some of 
the late comers, drawing the blue cards, 
were prominent members of the associa- 
tion and their feelings, when they found 
that they were Grade B or non-prefer- 
ential banqueters, can be imagined. But 
they had one advantage that they did 
not appreciate. They did not have to 
listen to the orchestra. 

The experience of the present writer 
leads him to believe that insurance 
people do not go to dinners to hear 
speeches but because they desire to par- 
ticipate in what they think will be a gala 
social event. That is one of the reasons 
why they are so particular to arrange 
that those at. their tables shall be con- 
genial—people they know. There is 
some mixing outside of an enjoyable 
nature and at 7:30 everybody files into 
the dining room. Now if you desired 
to spend a pleasant social evening around 
a dinner table, would you go out delib- 
erately and hire a couple of blacksmiths 
with their anvils, a section of an iron 
foundry, three or four big bass drums 
and some other malignant nerve-wreck- 
ing noise devices which would effectually 
bloc: all conversation for two hours? 
Well, that is just what happened in 
Kansas City and I have seen it at any 
number of dinners. The jazz people 
and the “pep” singer took charge and 
all conversation practically stopped until 
the toastmaster rapped the gavel, the 
Waiters filed out of the room and the 
Mus‘cians were told to beat it. 
| course, it is impossible for an or- 
stra to play continuously for two 
ours, but as the orchestra stopped the 


hae leader started, his introduction 
ng: 


che 


“Let's all be silent—quiet please—while 
Eliza Jane.’” After the first 


Wwe all sing 








verse or two the audience is bullied into 
singing it in various ways, and doing 
unusual feats—and thus the bully song 
leader cracks his whip and not only 
requests but demands _ concentrated 
attention. 

In Kansas City the overflow meeting 
was let in until the room was so packed 
and jammed that a guest couldn’t leave 
it if he wanted to. Then came the flood 
of oratory—enough of it to consume the 
time up to midnight. It seemed endless. 
The preacher turned editor while he dis- 
cussed the League of Nations, the race 
question, the industrial relations, the 
World War. The editor turned preacher 
as he unloaded mental tomes on taxation, 
education, movies, automobiles, religion 
and prohibition. At midnight the crowd 
left dazed and exhausted, although enjoy- 
ing much of the talking—in fact, cheering 
some of it. 

Americans are the most good-natured 
persons in the world. Despite this, and 
many similar articles, they will continue 
to suffer agonies at dinners under the 
impression that they are enjoying them- 
selves. The banquet is a great American 
institution, but when are the banqueters 
going to revolt against the tyrants who 
choke off their conversation and other 
social enioyment? 


* * * 


Clowning At Conventions 


There was another feature of that Kan- 
sas City convention which interested me 
a lot. I have been reading in the “Bab- 
bit” articles in highbrow magazines of 
some of the childish and almost inex- 
plicable stunts of horseplay indulged in 
at luncheons of the Kiwanis, Lions, Ro- 
tary and other clubs, under the “inspira- 
tion” of so-called song and stunt lead- 
ers. These are the things which also 
have so amazed English writers and 
dramatists who have been on American 
Lecture tours. I though that some of 
the accounts of these brainstorm pro- 
ceedings were greatly exaggerated, espe- 
cially one I read where a course at a 
luncheon was served backwards, start- 
ing with nuts and ending with soup, the 
guests sitting with their backs to the 
table as they ate. Therefore, I was 
amazed at the Kansas City convention 
to learn that they were true. man 
imported from a Southwestern state 
whipped the delegates into singing just 
as easily as others have done, but he 
also had them wriggling their fingers to 
impersonate doctor donkey’s ears; jump- 
ing ‘up and down like automatons on the 
floor ; making noises like barnyard roost- 
ers; induiging in Swedish calisthenics. 
If he had asked them to stand on their 
heads some would, undoubtedly, have 
done so. 

At first, I could hardly believe my 
eyes as 1 saw these ordinarily staid, suc- 
cessful business men transform them- 
selves into clowns, and then I began to 
wonder if I were wrong and they were 
right. Crude as the humor seemed to 
me it undoubtedly was a popular inter- 
ruption to the fixed program’ of papers 





and as I scanned the auditorium I was 
amazed to find that everybody was obey- 
ing the leader. a 

As they seemed to get lots of pleasure 
and amusement out of it and as the 
horseplay seemed to be a relief it may 
be that this form of what I though was 
second childhood has justified itself. I 
shall not be happy until I see this par- 
ticular stunt leader try to put his act 
on’ in New York City. If the wise- 
cracking agents of the metropolis fall 
for it I shall have nothing more to 
say. 

* * * 


The Committee on Resolutions 


I have never been able to understand 
the operatings of committees on resolu- 
tions at insurance conventions. “Nor do 
I understand why the newspaper re- 
porters devote so much time to pur- 
suing the chairmen of these committees, 
endeavoring to ascertain what the com- 
mittee has under consideration. The 
resolutions committee will start in ses- 
sion on the day a convention opens and 
days later will appear at the concluding 
session with sometimes only a handful 
present and solemnly read several pages 
of manuscript which the convention lis- 
tens to nonchalantly and votes “aye” 
with regularity, precision and without 
passion. 

Upon examination, the resolutions turn 
out to be exceedingly platitudinous and 
sometimes amusing as the association 
will go on record as announcing its en- 
dorsement of something or other of na- 
tional interest. Then the chairman of 
the resolutions committee will be asked 
to give the resolution to the United 
Press or Associated Press, which is done 
and the wire editors of those organiza- 
tions promptly proceed to toss the copy 
into the wastepaper basket. 

A man who has gone to hundreds of 
conventions informs me that he never 
Inew of a resolution in his experience 
which an entire committee endorsed 
which has had effect on the general pub- 
lic and most of them have not been 
worth the paper they are written upon. 
Who cares if the brewers’ association 
denounces the Prohibitionists, or if the 
Prohibitionists denounce the brewers? 
There is no news in that. 

What, then, do the resolutions com- 
mittees spend all the time about? I 
am informed by various men who have 
served on such committees that the 
real interesting ones are generally 
canned or are so emasculated as to be 
platitudinous, and that most of the time 
in discussion is spent over changes in 
the wordings or phraseology. Occasion- 
ally, there is a resolution bearing upon 
an internal insurance controversy that 
1s Of extreme importance, such as one 
on “separation” in the fire insurance 
business, but such occasions are rare. 
The most interesting resolutions are the 
ones which are offered from the floor 
and these are generally tabled or re- 
ferred to committee. The resolutions 
which cause the most behind-the-scenes 
trouble are those having to do with 
changes of amendment. or constitution 
of the association, especially relating to 
election of officers, dues, manner of 
selecting meeting places, etc. 


* * * 


Ex-Gov. Allen’s Prohibition Views 


Former Governor Allen of Kansas, 
who made one of the principal speeches 
at Kansas City for the life underwriters, 
is editor of a daily paper in Wichita, 
Kan. He was asked by the writer if 
he thought the country would continue 
dry and his answer was in the affirma- 
tive although personally he is against 
the Volstead act. The writer, however, 
left him considerably mystified. He 
first declared that he thought New York 
would eventually become dry and that 
it would have the same experience as 
Kansas, which state has had prohibition 
for 46 years and Mr. Allen said it was 
25 years before it worked.” 

“You will have the same experience in 
New York,” he said. “There will be 
drinking there for about ~a quarter of 








a century during all of which time the 
state will become dryer and dryer.” 
The former. governor said, however, 
that the farmers have fruit juices in 
Kansas and that the younger generation 
carries flasks, “largely,” he explained, 


“through a sense of adventure; through 


wanting to do something daring, devil- 
ish and mischievous.” 
This whole prohibition question 1s 
too difficult for me to figure out. 
k * * 


Charles G. Taylor, Jr. 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented at Kansas 
City by Charles G. Taylor, Jr., who 
was formerly vice-president of the At- 
lantic Life of Richmond. In my opinion 
he is a very valuable asset to the As- 
sociation of Life [nsurance Presidents. 
He is one of those men who seem much 
younger than they are and who have 
such a level-headed way of looking at 
things and such an ingratiating presence 
that most people can hardly wait until 
they rush up to him and unburden their 
confidence. After they have told him 
everything that they know they are 
often schocked when later they analyze 
the situation to learn that Mr. Taylor 
has listened to all they have had to say 
with the most sympathic interest but 
has communicated nothing in return 
except his sympathy and his .attention. 
They do not harbor resentment, how- 
ever, because they feel that if Mr. Tay- 
lor has not “peached” on others he will 
not “peach” on them. 


* * * 


Their Proper Rating 

He—Have you fixed the status of the 
people who moved next door? 

She—Yes, they have no car, no radio, 
no talking maclHine, no piano. I can’t im- 
agine what they have. 

He—Maybe they have a bank account.— 
Travelers Tower Flashes. 








UNEMPLOYMENT LEGISLATION 





Priiish Minister of Labor Starts Investi- 
gation for Drafting New Bill in 
Britain 

A subject on which the British Min- 
ister of Labor, Sir Arthur Steel-Mait- 
land, has lately been much engaged is 
that of the administration of unemploy- 
ment insurance. Sir Arthur announced 
in the House of Commons that he in- 
tended to set up a committee during 
the fail to report on the matter, and he 
has been working upon it while in Scot- 
jand on vacation. 

Under the Act passed by the Labor 
Government in 1924 the whole of the 
“dole” system would automatically 
come to an end in June next. New 
legislation must therefore be introduced, 
and the Labor Minister’s aim in setting 
up a committee of investigation is to 
secure the information necessary for 
the drafting of the new bill. 





AIRPLANE INSURANCE RATES 





Tentative Base of Indemnity Company 
of America For Rating Com- 
mercial Planes 


The tentative annual base rates offered 
by the Indemnity Company of America 
which is writing airplane insurance on 
commercial planes are: Fire, 5%; theft, 
1%; collision, 25 to 50%; property 
damage, $75 for $1,000; compensation 
coverage for pilots, $265; passengers, 
$750 for a policy paying $6,000 in case of 
any casualty and $10,000 in an accident 
involving more than one passenger. 

The company will issue no policies on 
old machines or airplanes used for stunt 
flying or on airplanes that fly from place 
to place without any set schedule. Planes 
on established air routes will only be con- 
sidered. The company will issue no poli- 
cies to bootleggers or other persons en- 
gaged in unlawful pursuits nor on planes 
used in “war, riot, civil commotion or 
by military or usurped power. At present 
no attempt will be made to insure night 
flying except possibly on lighted routes. 
The rates are subject to modification in 
individual cases. 
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Better Underwriting 
Committee to Keport 


MEETING SCHEDULED OCT. 14 





Recommendations of Chairman to 
Discussed at Surety Association 
Gathermg; Appiication form 





A meeting of tne Surety Association 
of America will be heid on Octover 14 
tor the purpose of discussing tne report 
ot the Committee of Better Underwrit- 
ing concerning the stanaard torm or de- 
pository boulud appHcauon Piank with 
Parucuiar rerter€uce to a recuuimenda- 
tion to the association by Edward C. 
Lunt, chairman or the committee tor 
the aisposiuon of the report. 

‘Lhe recommendation orf Mr. 
as follows: 

‘Lue Cummittee on Better Underwrit- 
ing is of the opinion that all questions 
discussed or tmentuionea in the report 
couia most appropriate:y and ertectively 
be consiuereu vy tne general depository 
bond committee and it theretore recom- 
Meuwuus tu me aSsociation titat the re- 
port, atter such treatment and change by 
‘the association as the latter may deem 
desiravie, pe rererred to tue said ae- 
pository commiutiee as a possivie ground 
work or nucleus for its labors. 

‘the report ot the committee in brief 
deais win dimcuities encountered in 
working out the application rorm and 
makes among other recommendations 
the roliowing suggestion: ine com- 
mittee is of the opinion that tne gen- 
€Tai uepusitory cOlumicee might advan- 
tageously prepare and promuigate to ail 

‘ member companies a set ot rules and 
principies tor tne guidance of depository 
underwriters. . ln sme with this idea the 
committee makes the 10Oluowing sugges- 
tions: 

hat: The history of banks should 
be studied and statements compared tor 
several years back; tne inrormation 
about the standing of the banks and 
the personnel and character ot its board 
ot directors snould be oDtained; the 
bank's divideud history should be 
known and a complete and recent finan- 
Clai statement snouid be secured; loans 
to directors should be scrutinized; and 
business conditions in the territory of 
the banks and the investigation ot public 
deposits should be made. 

the application biank that will be 
submittea at the meeting is made up as 
follows: 

Part 1. Introductory clause, embody- 
ing the formal application by the banks 
for the bond. 


Lunt is 


Part 2. ecords and facts regarding 
the history and organization of the 
bank. 

Part 3. Covers particular bond ap- 
plied for. 

Part 4. Relates to operations and 


practices of the bank. . 
Part 5. Discloses information about 
deposits of public funds. 


Part 6. financial statement of the 
bank. 

Part 7. A form of financial statement. 

Part 8. Agreement of indemnity to be 
signed. 





TO RETURN TO NEW YORK 


John W. Covert has resigned as man- 
ager of the surety and special risk de- 
partment of the James & Manchester 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and will return to 
New York. He originally came from 
New York where he was connected with 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 


a 


Companies Liberal 
To Public Opinion 


AGENT’S DUTY 3 TO CLIENTS 





W. G. Falconer, President, Norwich 
Union and Phoenix Indemnity Ad- 
dressed Kansas Insurance Agents 
Kansas City, Oct. 5—Walter G. Fal- 
coner, president of the Norwich Union 
Indemnity and Phoenix Indemnity, was 
the principal speaker today before the 
Kansas Association of Insurance Agents. 
He said that insurance companies are 
more liberal and susceptible to public 
opinion than they ever were, but every- 
thing depends upon the mental attitude of 
the company, and he asked if it protects 
the assured first and makes its own 
interests subsidiary because if it does it 

is giving good service. 

Mr. Falconer made a strong plea that 
agents bring before their clients all the 
kinds of insurance which are available. 
He advised agents to have a complete 
list. of every kind of policy which every 
one of their clients carries. What an 
assured lacks in insurance protection the 
agent should see furnished him. 

“You will not be content to sell him 
a fire policy on his household effects,” 
said Mr. Falconer, “but will gain his 
confidence and find out about all of his 
insurance. 

“Very little casualty insurance is sold 
today, and solely because the public has 
practically no conception about casualty 
insurance. 

“Many people will be surprised to 
learn what a residence liability policy is 
and that they need protection against 
possible liability to tradesmen, children, 
and others coming around their property. 

“Many have never been approached by 
an agent for residence, burglary and theft 
insurance and personal hold-up and for 
that reason have never given thought to 
it.’ 

Mr. Falconer suggested taking ad- 
vantage of carefully written sales letters 
and well prepared advertising literature. 

“Automobile insurance is the largest 
premium producer in casualty insurance 
but can be made enormously larger. In 
the Middle West only about ten per cent 
of cars are insured. 

“One reason why there is so much 
agitation for compulsory insurance _ is 
that so many people are not insured and 
people injured cannot recover damages.” 

Mr. Falconer discussed the liberality 
of automobile policies, emphasizing the 
omnibus clause. The omnibus clause in 
a public liability policy will permit the 
casualty company to step in and furnish 
protection not only to the policyholder 
who is owner of the car but to the 
friend who is driving the car with the 
assured’s permission when it injures 
someone. He gave instances of other 
operations of this clause. 

“Insurance men are too modest. The 
public should know more about insurance 
and what it does,’ said Mr. Falconer. 
He concluded by telling of the splendid 
work of the National Bureau in safety 
education. 


TRIBUTE TO L. F. BUTLER 


Thirty-one group insurance cases were 
written by the agents of the Travelers 
in the second week of the testimonial 
campaign in honor of the tenth anni- 
versary of L. F. Butler as president of 
the Travelers. 
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Few Companies Write 
Non-Cancellable A. & H. 


VOLUME INCREASES, HOWEVER 





Report of Sub-Committee of Interna- 
tional Ass’n Submitted at French 
Lick Convention 
The sub-committee on non-cancellable 
accident and health insurance appointed 
at the 1922 meeting of the committee on 
blanks of the International Association 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters sub- 
mitted at the recent French Lick, Ind., 
convention an interesting report regarding 
non-cancellable insurance. This report 
stated that there are. seven companies 
writing this class of business; namely: 
Aetna Life, Continental Casualty, Con- 
necticut General, Massachusetts Accident, 
Metropolitan Life, Pacific Mutual and 

Travelers. 

“In addition,” says the report, “there 
is one company which. is collecting a 
large volume of renewal premiums, but 
is writing no new non-cancellable bus- 
iness. And there are perhaps ten or 
twelve companies writing amounts which 
are almost negligible.” 

The following summary showing vari- 
ous totals for the above seven compan- 
ies was submitted. 





Net premiums in force, Oct. 31, 1923....$2,858,181 
Net premiums written, oA Giada's Was OS 3,477,738 
Net premiums in force, Dec. 31, 1924.... 3,842,912 
Additional reserve, Dec. 31, aaa 673,568 
Ratio, reserve to premiums in force...... 43.55% 

The report further says: “There is 


considerable variation between compan- 
ies, the ratio of additional reserve to 
premiums in force varying from 8% to 
221%. Only two of the companies ex- 
ceed the average ratio. Of course, this 
ratio in itself means very little, for it 
gives no weight to the duration of poli- 
cies. It does indicate wide diversity of 
opinion as to proper reserve, however. 
“The annual statement shows that sev- 
eral different tables and formulae have 
been used for reserve bases. Cammack’s 
tables, or other modifications of Man- 
chester Unity experience, giving results 
approximating Cammack’s table, have 
been used more than any other basis. 
“The net premiums written during 
1924 were about $620,000 in excess of 
those in force on October 31, 1923. This 
indicates a slight increase in the volume 
of this class of business. It is felt that 
no definite conclusions can be drawn 
until the results of at least one more 
year’s business are reported in the an- 
nual statements.” ‘ 





How They Ran At 
French Lick 











THE EAsTERN UNDERWRITER requested a 
prominent and gifted agency man for 
his opinion or size-up of the joint con- 
vention of the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and the National Association of Casual- 
ty and Surety Agents, and from him we 
have the following: 

“French Lick, Ind., Oct. 1—You ask 
me to give you a size-up of this conven- 
tion. Well, here’s how it looked to me: 

“The convention developed no unusual 
information. The different sessions, both 
business and social, of the meeting were 
pregnant of perfect harmony. A great 
deal of interest seems to have been 
shifted from ‘fighting the enemy’ to 
‘feeding our army.’ In other words, pro- 
duction is a popular topic. I have heard 
several programs for production cam- 
paigns discussed and some of them will 
be very live programs. 

“It is just the same old crowd—with 
the same old spirit. Maybe I can ex- 
press it better by saying: 





At French Lick, Ind., U. S. A. 


Horse 
One Hair Gone 
His Own Pants 
On the Fly Spencer Welton 
Stomach Varnish Charles Greer 
Next Year’s Jokes Colonel Milliken 
etc., etc., etc. 
Track—fast; 
tendance—good. 
“There you are—that’s all. 
no more.” 





Jockey 
Dick Thompson 
Bill Curtis 


weather—“wet!”; —_at- 


There is 





KENNY AGENCY EXPANDS 


The Kenny Agency, Inc., of 80 Maiden 
Lane, have opened a fidelity and surety 
department in charge of William F. lris- 
coll and is now equipped to give the 
brokers of New York prompt and =«ff- 
cient service in the execution of all 
fidelity and surety bonds. Mr. Driscoll 
is a trained surety man, having been 
with the Fidelity and Deposit for the 
past six years. 





The office of the Georgia Casualt, at 
Philadelphia has been moved to more 
spacious quarters on South Front Street. 





GUARDIAN LIFE 








Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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HOME OFFICE, 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 





25 Church St., New York 
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Compensation Act 
Passes in Arizona 


ALMOST DEFEATED AT POLLS 





Will Scon Be Effective; Insurance Pro- 
Relative to Stock, Mutual 


and State Insurance 


visic2s 





The constitutional amendment to the 
workm: n’s compensation law of Arizona, 
it has »een learned, was passed by the 
voters of Arizona by an all too close 
vote a: 1 considering that the passage of 
the co spensation law depended upon the 


passace of the amendment it is looked 
upon <5 a great victory for Insurance. 
The :-w law, therefore, will probably 
becom: effective within thirty days, the 


time usually allowed for a Governor's 
procla:iation after an election of this 
charac.er. 

The \rizona law is substantially iden- 


tical vith that of other compensation 
laws. The insurance provisions of the 
new law relative to the various kinds of 
insurance, rates and taxation read in 
part as follows: 

A. General Provisions—If employer 


carries other than State Insurance, no- 
tice thereof and copy of contract or 
policy must be filed with the Commis- 
sion. Policy must cover full liability 
under the Act, and must provide for its 
enforcement by Commission or state in 
its own name, that notice to the em- 
ployer is notice to the insurer, and that 
the employer’s insolvency or bankruptcy 
does not release insurer. Policies may 
not be cancelled except by the commis- 
sion or with the consent of the Com- 
mission. Insurance carriers must de- 
posit bond or other security with» the 
Arizona Corporation Commission, based 
on amount of gross annual premiums on 
compensation insurance. 


B. Stock Companies—Employer may 
insure with any stock corporation auth- 
orized to transact workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance in the State. In order to 
transact such business the corporation 
must have aggregate capital and surplus 
of $600,000. 


C. Mutual Insurance—Employer may 
insure with any mutual association auth- 
orized to transact compensation busi- 
ness in the State. In order to transact 
such business the association must have 
net assets of $600,000 over and above all 
liability. 


D. State Insurance—A state Compen- 
sation Fund is created by the act, to be 
administered by the Commission and 
maintained by premiums of subscribing 
employers, with State subsidy, to be re- 
paid. Premiums are paid semi-annually. 
Subscribers may withdraw at any time 
upon turning in his policy for cancella- 
tion and securing payment of compensa- 
tion in some other way, provided he is 
not in arrears for premiums and has giv- 
en notice to the Commission before ex- 
piration of his contract. If employer 
defaults in payment of -His premium, 
amoun! may be recovered by civil action, 
with 12% interest. The State Fund may 
reinsure any risk, and may insure. em- 
ployers against all liability claims of em- 
ployes or dependents, in addition to 
compensation claims. 


E. Regulation of Rates, Reserves, etc. 


—Rates of stock corporations and 
mutue! associations are subject to regu- 
lation by the Commission. The Com- 
mission has full power to classify occu- 
pations and fix rates for State insurance, 
vased on total payroll and number of 
emploves in each class. Such rates are 
to be readjusted at least once a year. 
Reinstirance reserves are required of 
stock corporations and mutual associa- 
tions. 


F. Special Taxation of Compensation 
Premiums—Employers who carry no in- 
surance must pay into the State Fund a 
tax based on amount of premium pay- 
= if they were insured in the State 
und. 
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TO ARGUE BOND SUIT 





Case of Kean, Taylor & Co. Against 
National Surety to Come up Before 
Court of Appeals 


The suit of Kean, Taylor & Co., against 
the National Surety for the loss of United 
States bonds of the face value of $466,000 
sustained November 30, 1920, will prob- 
ably be argued before the Court of Ap- 
peals in November. : 

The verdict at issue is for $121,500 
which was awarded to Kean, Taylor 
Co., by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, First Department, whose 
decision affirmed the judgment of Justice 
O’Malley at a trial term of the Supreme 
Court. : 

The Appellate Division decided that 
the loss of Kean, Taylor & Co., was 
brought about by a dishonest act of an 
employe in collusion with others. 

The outcome of the National Surety’s 
appeal is awaited with interest by 
fidelity underwriters on account of its 
direct bearing on the blanket bond form. 
Liability was denied by the National on 
the ground that the loss was not due to 
a dishonest act of an employe in collus- 
ion with others, but was due to robbery. 





TO CHECK ON ACCIDENTS 


The Virginia Industrial Commission is 
preparing to establish a clipping bureau 
in connection with its work. The bureau 
will check up on accidents and the es- 
tablishment of new industries in the state. 
If an accident such as calls for an offi- 
cial report to the commission is not re- 
ported in two weeks by the parties 
concerned under the workmen’s compen- 
sation law, the commission will get in 
communication with the apparent of- 
fender and inquire why a report has not 
been made. The bureau will also enable 
the commission to ascertain the names 
of new industries failing to take out 
insurance required by the compensation 
act. 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 





F. Highlands Burns and James W. Henry 
Reelected Presidents of Casualty 
and Surety Bodies 


At the joint convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, F. 
Highlands Burns, was reelected president 
of the International Association and 
James W. Henry was reelected president 
of the National Association. 

Other officers of the International 
Association elected were: 

Vice-President, E. A. St. John; chair- 
man executive committee, M. E. Jewett; 
secretary-treasurer, F. Robertson Jones; 
executive committee, M. E. Jewett, 
William BroSmith, Charles H. Reming- 
ton, E. C. Stone, with Messrs. Burns, 
Jones and St. John as ex-officio mem- 
bers. The other committees remain 
unchanged. ; 

Officers of the National ASsociation 
elected are: Vice-President, Fred L. 
Gray, of Minneapolis; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dorr C. Price, of Chicago. The 
committees were reelected without 
change. 

The agents’ association passed a res- 
olution against representation of mutuals, 
reciprocals and cut rate companies not 
conforming to bureau rules. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


One hundred and ninety-five industrial 
workers were killed in accidénts re- 
ported to the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry during August, 
mining fatalities leading with 89 deaths, 
industrial establishments 80, and trans- 
portation and public utilities 26 deaths. 





The Commercial Casualty has completed 
its capital increase, the shareholders hav- 
ing subscribed for $500,000 additional cap- 
ital paid in at 200%, thus providing $500,- 
000 additional surplus fund: 
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by the company he keeps. 





INDEMNITY, 


\ COMPANY, 


Home Office: New York 


INSURANCE 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


An agent, like any other man, is known 


There is 


no better company than the Royal. 





Phillips on Need of 
Burglary Inspection 


MORAL 


DISCUSSES HAZARD 





General Manager of National Bureau 
Says Investigation is Solution of 
Underwriting Problem 





The imperative need of burglary in- 
spections was commented upon by Jesse 
S. Phillips, general manager and coun- 
sel of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, in the publica- 
tion of the Hooper-Holmes Inspection 
Service. 

Mr. Phillips said in part: “The moral 
hazard in the field of burglary, theft and 
robbery insurance is so vital that it is 
one of the present perplexing problems 
in this very rapidly growing field of in- 
surance, requiring careful study on the 
part of the underwriters and executives. 

“Before insuring a burglary, theft or 
robbery risk the insurer must know both 
the moral and physical hazard of his 
risk. The moral hazard of the burglary 
business is perhaps the greatest of any 
kind of insurance. This is because of 
the ease in faking a loss. 

“There are many alleged theft losses 
reported to insurers. Jewelry has been 
reported as stolen, the insured stating 
that the jewelry was at a certain place 
at a given time but that after the visit 
of a myserious person it had dis- 
appeared. 

_“To determine the acceptability of the 
risk from the physical standpoint there 
should be a physical inspection of the 
risk. Then there should be the sub- 
sequent investigation of the applicant’s 
moral responsibility. The majority of 
burglary underwriters have their salaried 
inspectors make the physical inspection 
and determine as far as possible the 
applicant's moral responsibility. Then 
they obtain from outside sources addi- 
tional reports as to moral responsibility. 
They are then ready to determine 
whether or not the risk is acceptable. 


Mercantile’ Risks 


“If the risk is mercantile the under- 
writer should know the history of each 
member of the firm. Persons of ill 
repute or shady reputations nfay be 
easily concealed under a firm name, par- 
ticularly where such firm name is repre- 
sented by single letters and the real 
names are not disclosed. The under- 
writer also wants a complete history of 
the applicant’s previous fire or burglary 
iosses and declinations by any other 
underwriter. If past losses are suspicious 
or numerous the careful underwriter is 
unwilling to accept the risk. If the ap- 
plicant has been declined for insurance’ 
by other underwriters there must exist 
some good reason for such -rejection. 

“As respects the physical hazard the 
underwriter wants to ‘know where the 
insured premises are located, if the 
neighborhood is a desirable one, and if 
the premises are-reasonably safeguarded 
against physical attack. The value and 
concentration of the insured stock de- 
termines the extent of necessary phy- 
sical protection. 

“On residence risks the underwriter 
must know the history of the applicant, 
the kind of neighborhood in which he 
resides, the business, if any, engaged in 
(or his source of income) and whether 
or not he is careful in the keeping of 
his personal property. Here also the 
underwriter requires the applicant’s past 
loss or declination history. The under- 
writer does not care to insure persons 
who have no definite and known sources 
of income, bootleggers, people with 
police records, or people who are care- 
less in the safeguarding of their prop- 
erty. How is the underwriter to obtain 
all this very necessary information? The 
answer is only by thorough inspection 
and investigation. 
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Insurance Society | 
Suretyship Course 


OCTOBER 


Martin Lewis, W. L. Bates, Harry E. 
Scanton and Robert B. Hamilton 
Among List of Speakers 


COMMENCES 29th 





__ The surety course of the Insurance 

Society of New York will start October 

29, terminating February 18. There are 

thirteen meetings in all scheduled which 

will be held Thursday evenings. Speakers 

and the subjects with date of delivery 

are as follows: 

October 79, 1925 

Underwriting—Fidelity. 

Martin W. Lewis, 

Assistant Manager, 


Towner Rating Bureau 
November 5 


Underwriting—Brokers 


Bonds. 


and Bankers Blanket 


W. L. Bates, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. 
November 12 
pee usted Public Official (including Feder- 
al). 
Harry E. Scanlon, 
Royal Indemnity Co. 
November 19 
Underwriting— Fiduciary. 
Robert B. Hamilton, 
Manager, Court Bond Dept., 
American Surety Company 
December 3 
Underwr'‘ting—Court. 
William E. Estwick, 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
December 10 
U .derwriting—Contract (including Federal). 
F. Wade Hughes, 
Supt., Contract Dept., 
Standard Accident Ins. Co. 
December 17 
Underwriting—License, Franchise and Permit, 
Lost Security, Indemnity and Misc. 
J Rooney, 
Assistant, Manager, 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 
January 7, 1926 
Underwriting— Depository. 
Ross J. MacCann, 
Union Indemnity Company 
January 14 
Accounting Ne. 1. 
Edward C. Kuhn, 
Resident Treasurer, 
Union Indemnity Company 
January 21 
Accounting No. 2. 
Edward C. Kuhn. 
January 28 
Statistics No. 1. 
H. J. Lofgren, 
Vice-President and Comptroller, 
National Surety Company 
February 4 
Statistics No. 2. 
H. J. Lofgren. 
February 18 
Statistics No. 3. 
H. J. Lofgren. 





F. & C’S ACCIDENT DRIVE 





Company Offering Prizes to Producers 
of New Business; Contest Ends 


December 31 


The Fidelity & Casualty is conducting 
a drive for accident business and is 
offering prizes to producers. The con- 
test started October 1 and will end 
December 31. The rules governing the 
contest are as follows: 

(1) Only special agents of the company 
will be allowed to participate. 

(2) A contestant must produce a mini- 
mum of $500 in premiums in order to 
qualify for a prize. 

(3) Credit will be given only to the 
producer whose name appears on each 
application. é 

(4) No risk will be credited where a 
Fidelity & Casualty policy has expired 
on the same applicant within the pre- 
ceeding sixty days. 

(5) Applications must be received at 
this office on or before December 31, 
1925, and must be for business written 
on or before that date. 

(6) New accident only business to 
count. The accident portion of the 
premium on disability risks will not be 
considered. 

Prizes of -total volume of business will 
be awarded as follows: 1. Full jeweled 
Hamilton gold watch and chain; 2. Full- 
jeweled Hamilton gold watch; 3. Dia- 
mond stick pin; 4. Golf bag and clubs; 
5. Traveling bag; 6. Fountain pen and 
pencil; 7. Fountain pen .and pencil; 8. 
Fountain pen and pencil. 
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Lloyd’s Introduce 
Some New Policies 


TO COVER’ EXCESSIVE FEES 





School Fee and Architect and Engineer 
Insurance Being Underwritten by 
English Insurers 





The Non- Marine Insurance Association 
of Lloyd’s has introduced some novel 
policies. The Journal of Commerce 
(Liverpool) has devoted considerable 
space to the subjects, from which the 
following are excerpts: 

“Recently there have been some inter- 
esting developments in the way of new 
insurances, and of these, three risks 
which are now being effected at Lloyd’s, 
may be taken as typical. Of these the 
first is an insurance which provides 
against excessive doctor’s bills, and al- 
though it is in the hands of an associa- 
tion with headquarters at Monchester, it 
is underwritten by Lloyd’s underwriters. 

“The new policy, which is subscribed 
by underwriting members of Lloyd’s, is 
to be issued in two forms. The first is to 
cover the cost of general practitioners’ 
visits in excess of a specified amount, 
which is borne by the assured. Thus, 
for a premium of $13.68, a policy can be 
obtained in respect of a family of four 
persons, which would pay at the rate of 
$1.80 per visit after the first four pounds 
have been paid by the assured. Policies 
covering a higher cost per visit can be 
arranged at increased premiums. 

“The second form, in addition to the 
above benefits, provides for the payment 
of fees for consulting surgeons and 
physicians, operating surgeons, anaes- 
thetists, nursing home charges, and the 
expenses incidental to any operation. 


School Fee Insurance 


“Another form of insurance is that for 
the remission of school fees in the case 


of children compulsorily absent through 
illness, accident, or the closing of the 
school on account of epidemic diseases 
has now been arranged by the Associa- 
tions of the Private and Preparatory 
Schools. Again the policy is subscribed 
by Lloyd’s underwriters. 

“The protection afforded by this form 
of cover cannot be obtained by individual 
parents apart from the school principals. 

“Such schools as adopt the scheme in- 
clude the premium in their account to 
the parents each term and arrange for 
the issue of one policy in respect of 
all scholars. 

“Claims for reruission of fees are dealt 
with quarterly, and are recoverable in 
respect of the whole period of absence 
providing that it exceeds a fortnight in 
duration, and that a medical practioner’s 
certificate is obtained. The allowance is 
calculated on a basis of twelve weeks to 
each term, which means that in the case 
of fees amounting to $200 per term an 
amount of $66.67 would be recoverable 
for a period of five weeks’ absence. 
Policies which vary slightly in form have 
been devised for day pupils and boarders, 
and the underwriters have expressed 
their willingness to modify these to suit 
peculiar circumstances where necessary.” 


Architects’ And Engineers’ Insurance 


“Professional insurances .of various 
kinds have been introduced from time to 
time, but a new policy, giving complete 
indemnity to architects against all claims 
based on alleged neglect, default or error, 
is a new form of this insurance. Not 
infrequently instances arise of claims 
being’ made against the architect in 
respect of executed works, which, in 
order to avoid undesirable publicity, he 
is compelled to settle. 

“Recovery can be made under the 
policy without recourse to legal action, 
unless the assured agrees to such action 
being taken and a King’s Counsel advises 
that the claim could be succsesfully con- 
tested. Any claim which is discovered 
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during the currency of the policy is coy. 
ered, even though the claim may he jp 
respect of work carried out before the 
commencement of the insurance. Oi: the 
other hand, if the policy is allowed to 
lapse no claim can be made even in con- 
nection with work done during the prio 
of insurance. 

“It is claimed for this insurance t} at it 
is more than an indemnity, in thai the 
fact that the policy exists is a prote-tion 
to the assured against that dubious ‘orm 
of bargaining which consists of mi .ing 
allegations of default or neglect in the 
knowledge that the person invilved 
either has not the means to fight a pro- 
tracted legal issue, or that he will s} rink 
from fighting a case in which his pro- 
fessional abilities are called in question, 
because he fears that whatever the 
result, his practice will suffer on account 
of the case having occurred. 

“Incidentally, this architects’ policy js 
suited to engineers.” , 





Norman Hoag, vice-president o/ the 
Uniou Indemnity, will lecture before 
the intermediate students in casualty 
insurance of the Insurance Society on 
“Policy Contracts, all Forms of Public 
Liability.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Eastern Underwriter published weekly at 


New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1925 
State of New York ss 
County of New York F 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 


State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. UL. Hadley, who, having been duly sworn 
aceoraing to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of The Eastern Underwriter, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the dafe shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and __ business 
managers are: 

-Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
86 Fulton Street, New York. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, Park 
West, New York. 

Managing Editor Clarence Axman, 265 Central 
Park West, New ork. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put- 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by ‘a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by. a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company, 86 Fulton 
Street, -New York. 

Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park West, New 


ork. 
B. F. Hadley, 625 42nd Street, Des Moines, 


265 Central 


. lowa ‘ 
W. L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. . 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, siving 
the ‘names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only thie list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap 
pear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements  embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as_ to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders: and security holders who dc _ not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest <d’rect 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. ‘ 

That the average number of copies of cach 
sold. or distribut 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information is re 
quired from daily publications only.) 

The Eastern Underwriter Company. 
. L. HADLEY, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this ‘irst 
day of ar 1925. 


(Seal) W. H. Mulliken. 
Notary Public, Kings Co., Clerk No. 18. 
Certificate filed; in Kings Co. Register’s No. 6924. 
+ -New -York County Clerk’s No. 138. 

New York County Register’s No. 6137. 

(Commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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All Cover Policy Of 
Toronto Casualty Co. 














FACSIMILE OF J AGREEMENTS 
Protection Issued to Selected Risks 
Only: Written for Amounts of $1,009 
and Upwards 
The all cover or blanket residence 
policy recently issued “by the Toronto 
Casualty, Fire and Marine, of Toronto, 
Canada, covers effects against loss or 
damage from any cause whatsoever, 
whether on land or sea, including the 
following: Burglary, larceny, theft, fire, 
lightnis g, explosion, earthquake, tem- 
pest, storm, flood, loss of luggage while 
* traveling, bursting of pipes or heating 
=, agi us. 


It covers legal liability for injuries to, 





mor oath on the premises, of visitors, 
servants, or tradesmen, and including lia- 
-) bility incurred on any golf course or 
athletic field. It also covers losses sus- 
~ tained through highway robbery, hold- 
up, check alteration or forgery. 
‘ The policies are issued to carefully 
) selected risks for amounts of $1,000 and 
t upwards at the following rates: 
; Premium for 
; Amount 1 Year 3 Years 
7 $1.000 $14.00 $35.00 

1,500 19.50 48.75 

2,000 24.00 60.00 

2,500 27.50 68.75 

3,000 30.00 75.00 

1/000 36.00 90.00 

5,000 40.00 100.00 

Over 5,000, .80 cents per $100.00 for one year. 


$2.00 per $100.00 for three years. Premiums must 


be paid in advance. 
Policy Agreements 

A facsimile of the insuring agreements is as 
follows : 

A. Effects: Effects belonging to the assured 
and/or members of his household against loss 
or damage arising from any cause whatsoever 
(except as hereinafter stated) in or at the par- 
ticular residence of the assured described in the 
declarations hereof, and such other effects of the 
assured, the assured’s household, which they may 
have or use when travelling or sojourning any- 
where in British or United States territory. 


It is understood and agreed that liability here- 
under shall not attach to live stock, automobiles 
or motor cars, and/or automobiles, motor car 
accessories and equipment; accounts, bills, cur- 
rency, deeds, evidences of debt, money, totes 
and/or securities (except as they may be cov- 
ered under Section D); nor for effects while 
stored for a longer period than three months in 
storage warehouses nor for an amount in excess 
of the actual cost price to the assured, with 
proper deduction for dey preciation, however caused, 
on any article of effects. It is further under- 
stood and agreed that no liability shall accrue 
for breakage of brittle articles, nor for damage 
by moth, wear and tear, and/or that which is the 
natural outcome of deterioration, nor for wines 
and liquors in the Province of Ontario. 

B. Loss Due to Breakage of Plumbing and 
Heating Systems.—-All direct loss or damage the 
assured may sustain through the breakage of 
plumbing and heating systems at the assured’s 
residence while the same is occupied or other- 
wise properly cared for, to an amount not ex- 
ceeding ten per cent. (10%) of the face of this 
policy. 

It is understood and agreed that the company 
shall not be liable for loss or damage caused 
directly. or indirectly through the making of 
additions to, or the unusual alteration or repair 
of the premises, unless under a written permit 
from the company defining the conditions that 
shall apply thereto. 

C. Householder’s Liability for Personal Injur- 
ies or Death.—To defend the assured and hold 
him free from liability in respect of any legal 
action only where the’ cause of a claim shall 
arise within or upon the premises, same being 
the assured’s residence described in the declara- 
tions hereof, or on any golf course or. playing- 
field. 

The company shall “hot be liable for injuries 
and/or death to any person caused by an auto- 
mobile or other vehicle where the assured car- 
ries insurance against risks arising out of the 
operation, use or maintenance of an automobile 
or other vehicle. 

D. Highway Robbery, Holdup Forgery. — 
Direct loss of money and/or securities (but not 
exceeding ten per cent. (10%) of the face of the 
policy) as a direct loss by: highway robbery or 
holdup, bank cheque alteration or forgery. 

This policy is issued subject to the assured 
bearing, except in case of loss from fire and/or 
windstorm the first fifteen dollars of loss occur- 
ring under Sections A and B. In event of 
loss or damage under this policy, the liability of 
the company under this policy shall be reduced 
by the amount of the loss paid by the com- 
pany, and the policy shall not be reinstated in the 
original amount without the payment of an 
additional pro-rata premium. 





The New York Indemnity has ap- 
pointed McNair & Wildermuth, Inc., 
Gary, Ind., as general agents for fidelity 
and surety lines. . 


Factors Contributing 
to Permit Hazards 


LAW VIOLATORS CHIEF CAUSE 





R. Dallam, Jr., Continental Casualty, On 
Underwriting Bonds Concerned With 
Prohibition Law 





Setting forth the position of the Con- 
tinental Casualty as to underwriting 
bonds concerned with alcoholic liquors 
and enforcement of ‘prohibition laws, 
Richard Dallam, Jr., superintendent of 
the judicial and miscellaneous bond di- 
vision of the Continental Casualty, de- 
clared in the company’s publication that 
all bonds required under the prohibition 
laws are hazardous and descrihed the 
special factors making the bonds haz- 
ardous as follows: 

The large number of bootleggers and 
other law violators who obtain special 
permits, ostensibly for some legitimate 
enterprise, which is really just a blind 
to cover their bootlegging operations. 

The fact that many of the permit 
bonds guarantee the payment of taxes 
and other charges that might be due 
the Government, making the surety, in 
a measure, a financial guarantor and 


not wholly dependent for its safety 
upon the good moral character of its 
principal. 


The probability that the holder of the 
permit would be liable under his bond 
for fraud or theft practiced against 
him by third parties whereby alcoholic 
liquors were unlawfully used. 

The fact that the Federal Government 
contends that permit bonds are forfeit- 
ure bonds, i. e., the Government does 
not have to prove damages to recover 
but the total penalty of the bond must 
be paid on any infraction of the rules 
and regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. This contention has been upheld 
in the Courts of some jurisdictions. 

The fact that the Federal Government 
has the right in certain instances to 


confiscate the property of the offender 
concerned in-the violation of the prohi- 
bition laws and to close the premises 
involved by injunction for a year or 
longer, and has the right in all instances 
of violation to confiscate the liquor in- 
volved. This usually results in serious 
financial loss to the principal and may 
render him incapable of taxing care of 
any fines or penalties imposed. 


NEW AUTO ACCIDENT POLICY 
Zurich General Accident Issues Cover; 
Rates Are $7.50 for First Year and 
$5 for Renewals 
The Zurich General Accident & Liabil- 
ity is issuing a new automobile accident 
policy, providing maximum of insurance 
of $1,500 and a weekly income of $25. 
The cost of the policy is $7.50 the first 
year and $5 on renewals. It is issued to 
both men and women between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty-five without regard 

to occupational classification. 

Under the terms of the policy it covers 
for all injuries while driving, operating, 
riding in or on and maintenance of an 
automobile or in consequence of being 
struck, run down or run over by an 
automobile or caused by burning, ex- 
ploding or suffocation. It pays $50 week- 
ly to the assured if confined to a hos- 
pital and pays medical or surgical for 
non-disabling injury. 





HEADS CIVIL WAR VETERANS 

Edwin C. Irelan, assistant superintend- 
ent of agents of the Maryland Casualty 
was elected Commander-in-Chief of the 
Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War at the Forty-fourth Annual En- 
campment in September at Grand Rap- 
ids. This organization has a membership 
of 60,000 and is allied with the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 





The Republic Casualty of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will shortly increase its capital stock 


to $1,000,000. 
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Burglary. 
Contractors’ Contingent 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. 


Electrical — 
tor  Liabii 


PRIS. 


B ge. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 


General Liability, Golf 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


iability. 


Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams 
Damage, Theatre, 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobile Liability, ito- 
mobile Property Damage, Automobile 
Collision. 


Liability, Con- 


Rar oe 
Damage, Soliant Liability, Engine 


Game, 
Group Accident and liven 


eaetastvers’ Liability, Marine 


Bh Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Liability, Teams <Rryeorty 





THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 








other business: 
Government: 


other insurance system: 


structure: 


my friends. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 
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I BELIEVE 


—in the fundamental principles of Stock Company Insurance: 
—in the economic-theory of private ownership upon which it is founded and which it advocates for 


—that Stock Company Insurance sustains a correct relation to the principles of our American 
—that it functions more effectively as a factor in the conduct of American business than does any 


_ —that it is and must be conducted up to a standard rather than down to a price: 
—that it has been and now is an essential factor in the development and maintenance of our economic 


—that its future prosperity depends upon how well it serves the insuring public rather than upon 
theoretical sales devices invented to meet temporary expediences. 


THEREFORE 


I am willing to be known in my community as its advocate and by the fruits which it bears. 
With confidence I offer it to my friends and my neighbors and to those whom I would have to be 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, 


UNITED STATES BOARD 
' F. W. LAWSON—Chairman 


LTD. 


P. Beresford, U. S. Mgr., Phoeriix Assurance Co,, Ltd., of London 
D. R. Forgan, Vice Chairman, National Bank of Republic = - ° 
Fred L. Gray, of Fred L. Gray Co., Gen. Agents ~- _-- - 
We. C Pudi WEBEL Metin Pens Gunipinn' et Has You - 


Geo. D. Webb, of Conkling, Price & Webb, Gen. Agents - - - 


UNVAVOVOARAUAVUGTAUCUCUAUAUAEAUAAEUOSGA AEA 


Cc. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 


New York 

- «+ «© Chicago 

- «+ «©  « Minneapolis 
New York 


- - «+ «© Chicago 
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Casualty Reading Course 
of Insurance Institute 


The casualty and surety books and 
the authors which the Insurance In- 
stitute of America recommends to stu- 
dents to read are the following: 

Ackerman, Saul B. Practice of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance. New 
York, The Spectator Co., 1925. 

Blanchard, Ralph H. Liability and 
Compensation Insurance. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co., 1917. 

Cornelius, Martin P. Third Party In- 
surance. Louisville, Ky., The Insurance 
Field, 1920. 

Downey, E. H. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1924. 

Granville, William A. Educational 
Primer on Accident and Health Insur- 
ance. Philadelphia, The Insurance Fed- 
erafion of Pennsylvania, 1924. 

Hord, Eugene F. History and Or- 
ganization of Automobile Insurance. 
New York, The Maryland Casualty Co., 
1919. 


Huebner, Solomon S. Property In- 
surance; new ed. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1922. 


The Insurance Institute of Hartford. 
Accident and Health Insurance. Hart- 
ford, The Institute, 1915. 

The Insurance Library Association of 
Boston. Lectures on Casualty Insur- 
ance. Boston, The Association, 1922. 

The Insurance Society of New York. 
Lectures on Automobile Insurance. New 
York, The Society, 1924. (The Howe 
Readings on Insurance, No. 1-5.) 

The Insurance Society of New York. 
Lectures on Insurance, Junior, Interme- 
diate, and Senior Courses, reprinted in 
The Weekly Underwriter. New York, 
The Underwriter Printing and Publish- 
ing Co., 1922-24. 3 v. 

Keelor, R. S. and Timberlake, C. S. 
Educational Primer on Automobile In- 
surance, v. 1-2. Philadelphia, The In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania, 
1924. 

Marden, John W. Educational Primer 
on Plate Glass Insurance. Philadelphia, 
The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1924. 

Michelbacher, G. F. and Carr, L. H. 
Burglary, Theft and Robbery Insurance. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, Nov. 23, 


1924. 

Michelbacher, G. F. and Nial, T. M. 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1925. 

Rees, Fred H. Investigators and Ad- 
justers Handbook. New York, The 
Spectator Co., 1918. 

Riegel, Robert and Loman, H. J. 
surance Principles and Practices. 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1921 

Ryder, Ambrose. Automobile Insur- 
ance. New York, The Spectator Co., 
1924. 

Simpson, John. The Law Relating 
to Automobile Insurance. New York, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 1921. 

Stone, D. G. Educational Primer on 
Water Damage Insurance. Philadelphia, 
The Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania, n. d. 

The Weekly Underwriter. Live Arti- 
cles on Accident Prevention, No. 1-7, 
New York, The Underwriter Printing 
and Publishing Co., 1913-19. 

Welson, J. B. Public Liability Insur- 


In- 
New 


ance. Post Magazine and Insurance 
Monitor. 

Workmen’s. Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. Digest of Workmen’s Compen- 


sation Laws, 9th ed. 


Bureau, 1925. 


New York, The 


Workmen’s Compensation References 


Michelbacher and Nial. Reference (all 
three years). . McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Pub., N. 
Employees’ " Liability. A Criticism 

Based on Fact. Crystal Eastman. 
Liability Insurance. S. C. Dunham, 


Yale Lectures, ‘19064. 


The American Way of Distributing 
Indemnity. Accident Losses. Eastman, 
American Association of Labor Legisla- 
tion, Second Annual Meeting. 

-Report of Atlantic City Conference on 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 1909. 
Published by H. C. Mercer, Minneapolis. 

Any dependable history on Medieval 
Europe, or the history of the Roman 
Empire. 

Workmen’s Insurance in Europe. | L. 
K. Frankel-M. M. Dawson. 

Beginnings of Industrial Development. 
R. T. Ely. Industrial Evolution, III. 

Men and Society vs. Machinery. J. G. 
Brooks, The Social Unrest, VI. 

Constitutional Problems of Work- 
men’s Compensation. W. D. Lewis, 
Risks in Modern Industry. 

The Constitutionality of Workmen’s 
Compensation and Compulsory Insur- 
ance Law. M. M. Dawson. 

Workmen’s Compensation. W. G. 
Cowles, The Travelers, 1910. 

The Indictment of Employers’ Liabil- 
ity. J. M. Rubinow, Social Insurance, 
Chapter VI. 

Employers’ Liability. Dunham. The 
Business of Insurance, Vol. II, Page 3. 

Liability of Employers for Injuries to 
Employees. L. D. Clark, The Law of 
Employment of John Watts. (Look up 
Life and Works of John Watts.) Be- 
ginnings of Industrial Development, R. 
be Ely, 

Changes in England since 1760. 

F. L. McVey. Modern Industrialism, 
Chapter ITI. 

F. L. McVey. Modern Industrialism, 
Chapter ITI. 

Men and Society vs. Machinery. J. G. 
Brooks. 

The Social Unrest. Chapter VI. 

Yale Readings in Insurance. Fire Vol.. 
Zartman, University Press, New Haven. 

Ruegg. Law of Liability, English 
publication. 

Law of Master and Servant, Black- 
stone’s Commentaries; Book I, Chapter 
XIV. Kent’s Commentaries, 14th Ed., 
Vol. II, Pages 248-260. 

Cowles. W. G. Lecture, 1922-23. 
surance Library Assn., Boston. 

Digest of Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. Eighth Edition, December, 1923. 
Workmen’s Compensation: Publicity Bu- 
reau, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

Comparison of New York Laws of 
United States, Januarv 1, 1925. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

Any Companies: Application Form. 
Lectures; R. J. Sullivan. Insurance. Lia- 
bility Association, Boston, 1922-1923. 

The Travelers. A Series of Lectures. 
W. G. Cowles-R. J. Sullivan. Published 
by The Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 


In- 


ford, Conn. Reference Second-Third 
Year. 
Lectures on Insurance. 1922. Weekly 
acute e Reference Second-Third 
ear. 


Proceedings Casualty Actuarial Soci- 
ety, 1920-1924. Workmen’s Comnpensa- 
tion Manual: National Council on Work- 
men’s Compensation Ins., 16 East 40th 
St.. New York City. 

Simplicity of Insurance Regulations. 
Platt Whitman, Association of Life In- 
surance, President, 1922 (page 100). 

Sales Manual. Volume II. The Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. 

The Standard. Monthly Publication. 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 

Lectures Insurance Library Associa- 
tion, 1924. Industrial Standards (No. 
II). The Travelers Instirance Co. 

Any Schedtile Rating Sheet. 

Industrial Compensation 
Schedule, 1923. 

Publications of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Rating 


Fidelity & Surety Insurance 
In fidelity and suretv the suggested 
reading is as follows: 


Evans, Christmas & Jones, F.H. The 
law and practice as to fidelity guaran- 


Lunt, Edward C. Surety bonds. 
York, The Ronald Press, 1922. 

Mackall, Luther E. The principles of 
surety underwriting. Baltimore, Thomas 
& Evans, 1914. 

McMillan, F. D. Fidelity guarantee. 
London, Stone & Cox, 1922. 

Penniman, Henry G. Manual of fidel- 
ity insurance and corporate suretyship. 
New Yoyk, The Spectator Co., 1911. 

Pettit, Henry S. & Caruthers, Allen. 
Fidelity and surety bond digest. New 
York, The Eastern Underwriter, 1925. 

Stearns, Arthur A. The law of surety- 
ship; 3d: ed. by Wells M. Cook. Cin- 
cinnati, The W. H. Anderson Co., 1922. 

Towner, R. H. Premiums and rates. 
seg York, The Towner Rating Bureau, 

Towner, R. H. The scientific basis of 
fidelity and surety rates. New York, 
The Towner Rating Bureau, 1924. 

Walker, M. B. A treatise on the law 
of fidelity bonds. Baltimore, King 
Brothers. 1909. 

The Weekly Underwriter. Live arti- 
cles on suretyship no. 1-5. New York, 
The Underwriter pleted and Publish- 
ing Co., 1917-24. 


New 





COMMITTEES NAMED 





Insurance Society Appointments for Year 
1925-1926 Made by President C. E. 
Case 


The following’ committees of the In- 
surance Society | of New York ‘have been 
appointed by Charles E. Case, president 
of the Society, for the year 1925-1926: 


Finance—Frank -F. Koehler, chair- 
man; Lyman Candee, Curtis C. Gard- 
iner. 

Library—Walter C. Howe, chairman; 
J. Stewart Gilberson, Richard V. Good- 
win, Ross J}. MacCann, Harold S. Poole. 

Prizes—Floyd R. Dubois, chairman; 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Douglas F. Cox, 
James D. Lester, John McGinley. 

Entertainment—Charles R. Pitcher, 
chairman; Harold P. Hall, Everett S. 
Stryker, Marshall A. Thommasson. 

Membership—John McGinley, chair- 
man; E. Porter Gore, Julius F. Van 
Riper. 

Casualty and Surety Lectures—John 
H. Grady, chairman; Rexford Crewe, 


United States 
Fidelity 
d 


Guaranty Company 


R. HOWARD BLAND 


President 


A record of paying 
in twenty-seven 
years 1,333,440 
claims in the 
amount of $111,366, 
728.67...; This, after 
all, is the acid test. 
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HOME OFFICE AT 
BALTIMORE 








Net Premiums in 1924 
Over $33,000,000 
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George .E. Hayes, John G. Mays, J. RB. 
Rooney. 

Fire Lectures—J. Douglas 
chairman; Charles C. Dominge, 
tiss B. Reed. 

Marine Lectures—William D. Winter, 
chairman; Hawley T. Chester, Hugh 
A. Mullins. 


Erskine, 
Pren- 





BUSINESS-BUILDERS 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $2,000,000 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, 
Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 

—— APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION. OF THE —— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


DEVELOPING 


re peng 


T. J. FALVEY, President \ 
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Tie FFdelity ana 
(asualty (Ompany 


of New York. 


ROBT. J, HILLAS, prResiDENT °" 
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|| | No! The service of the agents has earned them the support 
ig i | of the insuring public. 

l} i 
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THE INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices— PHILADELPHIA 











| CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 
\| | Casualty Insurance - Surety Bonds 
\} | Fire Insurance 
i 
| These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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THE BOY JOHN HANCOCK AT HIS DESK IN 


MASTER HOLBROOK’S WRITING CLASS 


“That wonderful signature, so bold, defiant, and decided in every line 
and curve, has become, almost in itself, his passport to the remem- 
brance and his warrant to the admiration of posterity.’’— GILMAN, 


HN HANCOCK was born at 
Quincy, Mass., in January, 
1737. When he was eight 
years old he began his school- 
ing at the Boston Public Latin 
School. 

In those days penmanship 
was a fine art and Hancock 
spent one hour of every school 
day with Master Holbrook, 
who taught him to write the 
“Boston Hand.” No doubt 
young Hancock was as impa- 
tient as a modern boy would 
be at spending so much time 


in acquiring an art which was 
to bear his name to future 
generations. 

Thirty years later, on. the 
night of April 18, 1775, Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams were 
guests at the Clarke House in 
Lexington. To them came 
Paul Revere with a warning 
that the British were on their 
way to capture them and to 
take the military stores at 
Concord. The next day came 
the battle of Lexington, which 
led, after two eventful months, 


to the Battle of Bunker Hill on 
June 17. 

In the mean time Hancock 
and Adams had left Lexington 
in haste and repairéd to the 
Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. There Hancock was 
chosen President of the Con- 
gress and as such was the first 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, 

Thus was the mark of Mas- 
ter Holbrook’s teaching passed 
on to posterity in that bold and 
flourishing signature. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 











